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DICENTENARY NONCON FORMIST 


MEMORIAL FUND. 


FIFTH LIST. 
& kx. d. 
Amount previously acknowledged. 101,06 16 11} 
Rev. R. W. Dale and Friends, Carr’s-lane, Bir- 
wie 4k. 5 . of ot ESF 
Rev. J. B. Drover and Friends, Wincanton . „ 600 0 0 
Rev. John Hallett and Friends, Norwich „ 500 0 0 
Rev. G. L. Herman and Friends, Chatham. . 500 0 0 


Rev. H. Ollard and Friends, Derby, in addition 


to 3001. previously acknowleiged . . 600 0 
Mr. J. Kemp Welch, London ‘ . 500 0 
Rev. J. Moffatt. and Friends. Helsana 400 10 
Rev. Caleb Scott, LL. B., and Friends, Lincoln . 400 0 
Rev. J. T. Davies and Frienda, Merthyr Tydfil . 820 0 
Rev. John Burgess and Friends, Long Melfori . 3807 1 
Mr. Wright Mellor, Huddersfield . ‘ . 250 0 
Rev. D. Anthony and Friends, Wen f : 240 0 
Rev. B. Price and Friends, nn Chapel, 

Pimlioo ° ee . $80 0 
Rev. P. Sibree, Bivaiingham . ‘ . 220 0 
Rev, J. B. Tunmer and Friends, Lymington . 205 0 
Rev. J. E. Davies and Friends, Guernsey . . 200 0 
Rev. E. Edwards and Friends, Frome ., : — 
Mr. Walter Milligan, Apperley . . 200 0 
Rev. 8. W. McAll and Friends, Macclesfield . 171 8 
Rev. Henry Copeand Friends, Walton. „ 150 0 
Mr. Charles Hirat, Huddersfield . .. ss. „ 160 0 
Mr. Wrigley, Huddersfield . „„ 
Rev. A. C. Wright and Friends, Melbourne . „ 182 0 
Rev. Joseph Perkins and Friends, Duxford . „ 180 0 
Mr. Thomas Hubbuck, Highgate. . „ 120 0 
Mr. James Aldridge, Throop . 100 0 
Rev. G. ©. Maitland and Friends, Sunderland 

(additional) ° 77 12 
Mr. John Moody, Huddersfield 0 58 
Rev. Philip Binet and Friende, Jersey „ 2 0 
Mr. T. Challis, Highgate „ 
Mr. R. Wilkinson, Totteridge ue „ 136 16. 
Mr. J. Clarke, Highgate „ 16 0 
Rev. Charles Gilbert, Forest-hill . k 6 
Rev. John Glanville, Hackney f „ « Be 
Rev. Thomas Adam, New-town .... 10 19 
Mrs. R. Atkinson, Sunderland (to make her 

pastor a life member of the Pastors’ ee 

Fund)... ‘ oot 1190 
Mr. Isaac Blythe, Terling ; "hae „10 10 
Mr. J. H. Lucking, Wandsworth . aes. Irae 
Mr. F. Adams, Highgate VF 
Mr. J. H. Cuff, Highgate . . 10 10 
Mr. T. Jackson, Highgate... 5 eT a 
Rev. C. Williams, Sibbertoft . ort „ VEe® 
Master G. Castleden, Stepney gers ing 
Miss M. Castleden, Stepney . „„ 
Miss Downs, Stepney. Meret 
Mr. H. Thompson, 8t. John’ s-wood-park 6 5 
Rev. Henry Baker, Lewisham te „ 
Mr. Gower, Highgate. ‘ ° se ° §:2 
Mr. Haddon, Theddingworth “ads “ages 6 
Mr. Harris, Theddingwortn F 
Mr. Smeeton, Theddingworth ar erie 5 0 
Mr. W. Smeeton, Theddingwortn 9 wget Bee 
Mr. Southcott, Highgate ; ° . ‘ 5 0 
Rev. F. S. Williams, Sibbertoft en 5 0 
Rev. D. W. Johns, Chalford . evhige: ae 
Rev. H. H. Soullard and Friends, Belper ' ‘ 8 8 

Mr. P. Weston, High Wycombe. “ashe 3 3 
Rev. W. Daniell, Great Ouseburne : ; 0 8 0 
Mr. John Smeeton, Thedding worth . 2 0 
P. G., Manchester 0 : 0 ° 1 10 


COLLECTIONS, AUGUST 24. 


Birmingham, Edgbaston, Rev. G. B. Johnson 629 6 
Halifax, Rev. W. Roberts j „ 347 0 
Ditto, Public Meeting, August 25. ° , „ 180 0 
York, Rev. J. Parsons . 230 0 
Highgate, with donations added, Rev. J. Viney” 130 0 
Northampton, King-street Chapel, Rev. G. 
Nicholson ‘ wiki ° , : . 124 15 
Hopton, Rev. T. Cameron 120 0 
Camden-town, Rev. J. C. Harrison £41 4 93 
Additional — Mr. W. Lelacheur . £0 0 0 
Mr. Roger iffe , 10 0 0 
Mr. A. Ashton ° 22 0 
Mr. Dalziel 1 0 0 
— 104 6 
Craven Chapel, Rev. J. Graham e 
Scarborough, Rev. R. Balgarnie . £40 0 0 
Supplemental contributions. 51 0 0 
91 0 
Stonehouse, Rev. Thos. Maund . „ 48 0 
Liverpool, Crescent Chapel, Rev. J. Keil „ 
Claremont Chapel, Rev. A. M. Henderson. 32 0 
Bradford, Rev. J. G. Mill. „22 6 
Westminster, Rev. B. Martin. . . 11 5 
Kentish-town, Rev. J. Fleming 4241 0 


— 
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preaching. 
This case is oh as 
ters and friends; 4 Re. 0. Ror. 0, Blovel 
Rev. G. Hawson (late of 1 125 Wind- 
"sor; Rev. W. L. Brown J 


* 
g. 


. 
abstr tated Pi ts oat eee. 


Dorking, Rev. J.8. Bright t „[ u 
Hornsey, Park Chapel, Rev. J. Oorbinn 18 16 
Poyle, Rev. Lemon Hal 1 10 
Whitby, Rev. J. O. Potter 3 
Leicester, Bond-street, Rev. J. Barker, LL.B. . wh 
Harleston, Rev. S. Laidler . „1910 
Chippenham, Rev. B. 8. Hart, M.A. 3 10.10 
Weston · auper- Mare, Rev. r : 10 10 
Derby, London-road, Rev, H. Ollarad oo» ez 


Lewisham, Union Chapel, Rev. H. Baker „ „ | 
Brighton, London-road, Rev. R. Hamilton. . 10 0 
D ee Ee ete eras 
Douglas, Rev. J. Chater.  . 


Theddingworth, per Rev. V. 8. Williams . 1% | 
Sherborne, Rev. F. Beckley . „ 0 . 91 
Brixton, Trinity Chapel, Rev: ‘8. Bldridge oF he ree 
Southend, Rev. James Wager ye <a 
Anerley, Rev. W. Hickman Smith. . . . 70 
Whitstable, Rev. T. Clark . . 0 0 . 8 10 
Stansfield, Rev. N. W. ans. 6 16 
Bermondsey, Jamaica-row Chapel, Rev. O. Rose . 9 6 | 
Long Sutton, Rev. Jonah Miller . . . . 518 
Reigate, Rev. G. J. Adeney -. 5 816 
Horselydown, Union Chapel, Rev. 1. Fraine „ 6h 
Blandford, Rev. B. I Gray, B.A. es ee ed 
Herne Bay, Union Chapel, Rev. T. Blandford . § 0 
Weymouth, Hope Chapel, Rev. W. Lewis 5 - 8 0 
High Wycombe, Rev. John Hayden ; 
Welford, per Mr. FP. Wet „ 31600 
Hangerford, Rev. Thos. Davies . . „ 8 00 } 
Jara, Rev. P. rt eC etC 
Daventry,’ Nov. Henry Lee oy 4 5 „ „ 6 
Chinnor, Rer. B. Gr ͤꝶ sn. 1 6 
Bicester, Rev. T. Richards 5 0 0 . . 110 0 
Brewood, Rev. Benjamin Way . =. =. « 837 @ 
Ebley, Rev. N. Jacob .  . o 4 ea Ey 
Hambleden, Pheasant’s-hill, . J. ° Browa e783 © 
Cripplestyle, Rev. . Williams es „ 0 0 
Brill, Rev. J. 8. Darley . . * 1 4 6 
Whitchurch, W. 8. Harris , so oe £88 
Fordham, Rev. J . . . . . 5 10 0 
Langrove, Rev. W. Pinn „„ 
Maryborough, Rev. T. M. Prentioeeos . . O18 6 
Ryton, Rev. J. Pearson. 0 „ 0 . . 010 2 
£112,361 16 0} 


Future liste will be published as authorised partioulars are 
reported to the Seoretary. All communications to be addressed 


to the Rev. Jonx Cons, 4, Blomfeld-street, Finsbary, Lon- | 
don, I. C. 


BCENTENARY CHAPEL and SCHOOL. 
WRAYSBURY, BUCKS. 


The Foundation Stone of Sad Tn tee Vie 2 
School - room, is about to be erected 


n oan and rataltou ected inti Vilage, 
4 the 
pt ha oon tata vert 

Sor 8 nated at 


The Rev. — of Poyle, and the Nov. C. bio of 
London, took part in the eer: ceremony, “7 


The total cost of the Chapel and -room t 
n payment of Which . 


ublic are earnestly of 
means are extremely limited ths a Lal 
chiefly — the nn W ba 4—— 1 


Cong on consists wholly 
Mission 8 


"A: Re 9 
Brown. 


Stoughton ; ani Rev. J. B. 


Conan ]ͤ ons will be kindly received by R. Wilkinson, | f 


Eeq., Totteridge-park; J. Doulto Pode ; and M 
W. T. Bucklaud, Wraysbury. „E, 2 


AER SOCIETY. 
At the HALF-YEARLY, MERTING held at the OONGRE- | 


Rev. A 
. 
Aan 


A 8 the ara 


TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
SS of 


en 


ner LONDON, Ooronn 14, 


will be 
V. the Rev. G. Hebert, M.A 
Frederick Greeves, Rev. J. H. 2 I. A., Rev. 
Smith; and others. 
WHONESDAY, N. 1 dn 
da. ry o’olook ; 


M. A., the Rev. W. an, M.A. the Rev J. Raven, Ipswich, 
and the Rev. Alfred Barret; disou-sion and resolutions there- 


upon. 

THURSDAY, October 16.—Morning: Ber, FA. 
ing, halt-past Ten o’clook—Chairman, 2 
Chalmers, B. O., Nestor of 


ae 


D., aud 
FRIDAY MORNING, Oct Oct. * The ä — 
—The new n- 
oll will meet meet at 7, Adam - Street, ab 11 o'clock. 


HE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


CBNTRAL COMMITTES FOR THS RELIEF OF THE DISTREESED 
CONGREGATIONALI§TS IN THE COTTON DISTRICT. 


Rev, a ek tae — Se. Fi N 


Rev. J. B. Lister, Blackburn. enya 


Tarasvrnen—Mr. Henry Lee, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
SECRETARIES, 
Rev. R. M. Davies, Oldham. | Rev. Willem Beg Wigan, 


It 10 Reer , 
Secretary. Ker. K. M. Davies. 


OOL and 0 
gp au EL. 


, First and Second : Third g 
Children, “price. Doors open at 5 wa 


ERLIN and FANCY REPOSITORIES.— 


A YOUNG LADY wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT in 
the above business. 


Address, A. H., High House, Grays, Hesex. 


o DRAPERS—A YOUNG LADY is 
desirous of obtaining a SITUATION as JUMIOR 


HAND. 
Address, T. A., High House, Grays, Besen. 
STONE, DRAPER, e., 145, Snargate- 
J. 8% 99 


Dover, has a VACANCY for s 
2 1 YOUTH as an APPRENTIVE, Terms on applica- 


rT RET RETIRED TRADESMEN.—A DRAPER, 
8 would be gad wo hear e ov LADY 
* I T. N 1 —— E 


0 GROCERS.—WANTED, a Man of ex- 


in the GENERAL GROCERY, FRUIT, and 
ALIAN ‘TRADES. He must be a decided Christian, w 


be possessed of a thorough . 
Ingo of every depar Diers of the trade. He will be — 
—— aus well as take general oversight of a 


may alles A by 7 Th fall particulars, to V. B., 82, 


2 by a thoro oroughly « - domesticated 


GATIONAL LIBRARY, FINSBURY, on Tosa, Sept. 80, | Jing l ofan 1 K. 8 & Dissenting Church, a 
1862, the following were the successful Candidates: Address, 8. , Postotiics, Breeknook- -place, Camden- 
Votes Votes, | 

Ran u l | Bille, Williams Clemente 1.10 | ry pep EDWARD MILES and § 

ie William” Trane | N en, William Georges 976) L EN 1818, 15, LIVERPUOL-STREET, BISHOPS 
yara, illiam . - 1,877 Le Fevre, Frederick . 868 LONDON, continue the use of the BEST wo 

Slater. James . 1,87 | Thurston,George. . 9808] in SETS of TEETH 

Bingley, Hannah . , 100 Butcher, Joseph William 780 aris, 

Roberts, Samuel .  . 1,117 ! Hughes, Margaret. called) and to all their 


- Tl 
F. MANNERING, Chairman. 


n J 


result of Thirty Years’ Active P 


WadVvd SMAN 
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: WERE. 
CERTIFIED BY THE AUDITORS TO AMOUNT TO 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1862. 


A YOUNG LADY, having just completed 

her studies in a first-class school inthe neighbourhood 
of London, wishes to MEKT with a SITUATION either in a 
SCHOOL or PRIVATE FAMILY. She is competent to give 
instruction in the usual branches of an English education ; 
also in Music, French, German, and Drawing. 


Address, M. H. S., Post-office, Uxbridge. 


RITISH SCHOOLMASTER.—An efficient 
en 3 er mag 
ritish an Schoo ' ' | 
TION, immediate, oF — tive, is requested to apply 
the Rev. W. Beau, Worthing, Busses. | 


— 

TG SCHOOLMASTERS. — 4 “BU ool. 
MASTER is required DIA UT for a VELL 
SCHOOL in connexion with an Independent place of worship. 
Arrangements might be made, if married, for the WIFE to 
ASSIST in the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. There are now in attend- 
ance from Eighty to Ninety Children, paying 23s. por week, 
with plenty of scope for increase. A cottage residence could 

he had, gratuitously. 


Applicants will please give particulars of their experiencs, 


— — 


and gratuity expected beyond the children’s pence, to Mr. 

Edward Moore, Kling, near Southampton. 

O MINISTERS.—The Principal of a supe- 

L yior Class School, situated tv a enatifal and healthy 

suburb, north. of London, will be happy to RECEIVE | 
the SONS of MINISTERS at greatly red terms, 


References to Ministers and others will be given. 
1 Sigma,” Ir. Harrison's, Queen’s-terrace, St. 
John's-wood, N. W. 


SEA HOUSE SCHOOL, ROCH- 
FORD, ESSEX. Principal—Mr. GKORGE FOSTER. 
Terms moderate, Circulars at Mr. H. F. Hooton’s, 31, Bush- 
Jane, Cannon-street. 


N. B. Rochford is half an hour’s ride from Southend, 
PRIDPORT DORSET, — Mrs, CANNON 


(widew of the late Rev. Charles Cannon) offers ber 


Establishment to the notice of those parents who desire for 
their ae a refined education, based on pure Scriptural 
principles, e situation is peculiarly healthy. 


Prospectuses sent on application, and references given. 


(\RANFORD HALL SCHOOL, near 
HOUNSLOW, W. 


Pupils are soundly taught every branch of a business 
education. heres moderate. An APPRENTICE or ARTICLED 
PUPIL WANTED, 


Apply to the Principal, Mr. George Verney. 


PepucaTion in GERMANY, Conduoted 
by the Rev. A. DAMMANN, D. P., F. S., Member of 


he Evang union, and residing at HAMELN „ near 
2 E. * ly. * for + 
ast seven rare advan or e- 
men for Universities or 3 ar- 
tioular on is paid to the cultivation of the living 
lan es, an and French being the medium of instruc- 


* and com — i 
ele rmit — 
Rev. Dr. F. . * Berlin. 
0 Montague House, Addison - road, Kensington. 
„Corn Exchange Chambers. 
Henry „ New Bridge- street, Blackfriars. 
Sydney Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Charles Miakk Req, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
T. S. William, Meq., The Grove, Balham. 


[HE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), 6, 
LOTHBURY, LONDON. 

Current acoounts opened with all persons ly intro- 

* nnn 122 8 
oney r on de a or for at 
nieve aa 8 

Deposits of 10. and upwards received from the public. 

Investm made, and sales effected in all descriptions of 
British and Foreign securities. 

The Bank takes charge of securities for keeping 
accounts, receives dividends on shares and K and forsign 
funds payable in the United Kingdom free of commission, 
* Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts of 

o wor 

The of Country and Foreign Banks undertaken, and 
every Sie bench ion of banking business —— 

R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


Xd 


8. Preston Child, Nag. John Rogers, Esq, 

Beriah Drew, Esq Henry Rutt, Esq. 

William Gilpin, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 

John 4 — eq. W. Foster White, Haq. 

Esq. Samuel Wilson, Fed., Ald. 
FIRE, 

Common Insurance .. .. 1s. Gd. per cent. J when the sum 
Hazatdonsdo. .. .. .. 28. Cd. „ amounte to 
| Doubly Hazardous ditto .. 43, d. „ 8000. 


HYDROTHERAPEUTICS._BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 
‘HIS is dne of the most complete Establishments in England for the reception of Patients and 


ASSUHANCE SOCIETY, 
a, COBNHILL, 


| AnD 
70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 
Tnstituted in the Reign ef Queen Annes A.D. 1714. 
4 an . 4 


UNION 


; 


DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, &c. 
James Bentley, Esq. Thomas Mills, Fsq., M. P. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. J. Remington Mills, kisq., M. P. 
Charles ou Obile Be Esq. John Mortey, Esq. 
1 


Farming Stock, 4s, per cent., if no Steam @ is used on 
the Farm, ao with the use thereof wed, | 


LIFE. 

Annual Premiums for Assuring 100 l. at the following ages :— 
20 42 1 5) Premiumsfor Intermediate 
2 .. .. „ 2 5 8] Ages may be obtained 
3 2 16 10 from the Secretary, or 
45 ‘ 3 16 10] any of the Agents. 


.d „ § . 
BON US— Four fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Office Profits 
aro divided amongst the Assured every Seven years, thus giving, 
them nearly all the advantages of a Mutual Company, bu 
without any risk or liability whatever, which in Mutual Offices 
is borne exclusively by the Assured, and in the Uniow by a 
2 und influential Proprietary. 

he accumulated invested capital now exceeds the sum of 
ONE MILLION sterling. 
Prospectus and Forms of Proposal can be had of any of the 
Agents; or at the Chief Omices. 
Applications tor Agencies are requested. 

W. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH, 


The COMPANY now undertake FUNERALS of all classes, | 
RAILWAY or ROAD, at FIXED CHARGES, which may 
ascertained and covered by a single payment, at the 


OFFICES, 122, HIGH HOLBORY, V. d. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY. 
SUNDAY FUNERALS by RAILWAY, for the WORKING 
CLASSES 


A FUNBRAL- TRAIN will run from the COMPANY’S . 
STATION in the YORK-ROAD, KI Nes CROSS; every 
SUNDAY at Three p.m., and return at Five p.m. 


CEMETERY CHARGEs,. including Conveyance of 
Body from the Company's Station to the r £017 0 
Cemetery. 


FUNERAL COMPLETE, ng the — 
80 0 
422 3 0 


as well as supply of Coffin, Two Cloaks, 
and Conveyance of the Body and TWO 
Mourners from the House of the Deceased 


ADDITIONAL MOURNERS’ RETURN TICKETS, 
ls. 6d. each | 


A MORTUARY 


is provided at the Station, in which the dead may be deposited, 
and remain until the day of burial, FREE OF CHARGE, 


HAND-BIERS 
are by the Company for the Conveyanoe of Coffins to 
the Station by the Friends of the „ to save 


the cost of a Hearse lage. 


to View the Cemetery, apply at the 
COMPANY'S OFFICES, 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W. C. 


TAE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837, 
62, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
LONDON. 


OA PITAL—£ | 1 000,000. 


The MICHAELMAS FIRE RENEWAL RECEIPTS are 
now ready, and may be had on application at the Head Office 
of the Company, or of any of its agents throughout the 


Country. 
we THOMAS PRICK, Secretary. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICES :— 
20, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON; 
AND 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


T lr pitome of the leading results shown at 
the A. on the 8th of August: — 

10 as Revenue under this branch 

had | OO ee oh tae: Bae Tach na pane a 

further increase Revenue, the Premiums having 

attained the sum of 202, 4021, being an increase in a single 


your of 39,4250. 

The, Fire Revenne has more than doubled in the last six 
years, the total increase upwards of 160,000/,, an ad- 
vance by naturul expansion v 2 without parallel. 

The Vy ine rma returns of duty p the Royal, as respects 
increase ness, at the head of the Offices, 

Lift ! cH.—-The prominent feature is the increase and 
great amount of the new business transacted by this company, 
the sum assured under new policies alone for the past year 
amounting to 521,1011.; exceeding by 70,00v0l. the new in- 
surances of the preceding year, which again had shown a great 
advance on its predecesro:s 

‘This large amount of business (and upon which the current 
year shows a yet further advance) is believed to result trom 
— confidence, and from the signal advantage the Life 

ran in being so lightly burdened; the Fire 
Brau m its magnitude, bearing by far the larger share of 
the general ex of management, an advantage few com- 
panies possess to the like extent. 


THE TOTAL PAID-UP CAPITAL 
AND | 
ACOUMULATED FUNDS OF THE COMPANY 


£846,000. ; 


— — 


* ASYLUM for IDIOTS, EARLSWOOD, 
DHILL, SURREY, for the Care and Education of 
Idiot and the Imbecile, especially in the earlier periods of 


life. 
The AUTUMNAL BLECTION of this Charity will oocur on 
THURSDAY, the goth inst., at the London Tavern, Bishops- 


te-street. 

be Board of — — at the last election, in apprecia- 
tion of the increased liberality of their Subscribers, augmented 
the number of cases to be elected, and in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of continued beneficence, as well as in com on to the 
large number of applicants, have resolved to advance 
upon the number of admissions, and to elect time THIRTY 
casea—Viz., FIVE FOR LIFE ike a oe for the r 

od of FIVE YEARS, rely on the erosity 6 

additional 


nevolent to enable them to meet this responsi- 
bility. 
There are near) . —— in the asylum. A large num- 


ission, and the are anxious to 
benefits which this institution affords. 


ber are 2 — 
— are earnestly solicited. Pamphlet illustrating 
the work 


of the charity, and cards to view the asylum, may 
be had 2 at the office, 

An Annual Subscriber has one vote for half-a-guinea, and an 
additional vote for every additional half-guinea; a Life Sub- 
acriber has one vote for life for five guineas, and an additional 
vote for life for every additional five guineas, 

JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L., Hon. Secretary, 
W M NICHOLAS, Secretary. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders should be made payable to 

Mr. William Nicholas,—Oitce, 29, Poultry, E. C. 


— — 


SPECIAL AND URGENT 
(HRISTIAN BLIND RELIEEH SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1243. 


There is great distress among the poor blind—greater than 
any could believe, who have not the * visiting 
them at their homes. The Committee of the above Society 
earnestly solicit AID from the benevolent to enable them to 
relieve the sufferings of this much-afflicted class. The benefits 
to all distressed blind people of good 
moral character. Subecriptions or donations will be received 

the London and Westin 


street; or by John Gurney Fry, Keq 


PEROY u. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JONNELON, hocvetary, 


For further particulars, and FREE RAILWAY TICKETS 


Visitors. For P and detailed description of BEN RHYDDING, and its extensive grounds, apply to the House 
Steward, Ben Rhydding, „ Yorkshire. 
BONUS YEAR. 


AN APPEAL to the ERIENDS of HOME 


n, All Stretton, 
Stretton. 
rict are as fol- 


* 


o Si a population 
of above 4,000, wit Db a e whole Dis- 
trict. The inhabitants, though igjous, ifest a great 
desire to hear the Gospel preachéd ; with the Divine } 


blessing, much good has resulted from the labours of a mA 


sionary among these cottagers and villagers, Extract of Journal }. 
for twenty months :— Religious services held, 260; tracts dis- 
tributed, 2,000; hours of visiting, 1,500; number ot copies of 
the New Testament given, 50. 

The work of the Missionary is to visit the cot to read 
the Scriptures, and pray with the sick, distribute religious 
tracts, and —_— religious services in the cottages at times aa 


alli | 
@ has to depend for — in his arduous labours to 
the sympathy of Christian friends in the district and from other 
places. A piece of ground — been purchased for the pur - 
pose of erecting a Free Independent Place of Worship for these 
poor cottagers, in which they will have the Gospel of Christ 
preached to them -a place much needed. Therefore the friends 
now apes to the iriends of Home Missions to aid them with 
donations to carry out the above undertaking. The expense of 


| its erection will cost 2601. 


ferences can be obtained from Mr. Thomas Beamond, All 
Stretton; Mr. Robert Lewis, All Stretton; Mr. R. Burgwyn, 
Pensilvinnia, 
All communications and donations addressed to the Mis- 
vionary, the Rev. Mr. Cooper, All Stretton, Church Stretton. 
Shropshire, September, 1862. 


AN URGENT APPRAL! 
Desborough, near Kettering, May, 1802. 


EAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, —onscious 

of our case being one of stern necessity, aud of having 

one what we could ourselves, and supported by the respedt- 

able and cordial recommendations below, and many others we 

@annot publish here, we venture to ask your kind assistance in 
securing a successful issue to our present enterprise. 

It is well known that our village has been g for the 
last twenty months by the failure of the staple trade—viz., 
silk-plush weaving ; and upon no part of the community has 
the distress falien more heavily than on the con; tion wer- 
shipping in the Independent Chapel, the members of which 
are, with very few exceptions, working-men, and principally 

vers. 
While trade was good the people were not inactive; they 
raised among themselves, and in the immediate neighbour- 
pood, in one year, the sum of 15(l, (besides the support of the 
inistry, Schools, Society, anti the ustial current ex- 
uses), for the building of Galleries, and other necessary im- 
rovements in the Chapel, which is all paid. 

There remains, however, the original debt on the Chapel, of 
2701., and circumstances render it indispensable that it should 
be at once removed. It is supposed that arrears of interest 
and expenses of collection will necessitate the raising of the 
sum of 3001, 

At a Special Meeting of the Congregation op the 7th of the 
present month, they, by an act of faith, and in a spirit of real 
aelf-sacrifice, pledged themselves (notwithstanding their pre- 
sent circumstances) to raise the sum of 80. by Christmas-day, 
1862 ; and they now prayerfully and ly appeal to 4 
kind Christian public for the rest, so that the sume al 
prom on condition thatthe whole amount be rai tite 
year, may not be lost.—We are, dear Sir, on behalf of the 
church and congregation, gratefully yours, 


JAMES 1 
THOMAS 1 9 Deacous. 


RICHARD C 
Contributions (from the widow's mite upwards) will be 
gratefully received by the : the Rev. 8. Drakeford, 


Pastor; or Mr. James Sumner, r. 
Post- office Orders to be made payable at the Rothwell Post - 
office, near Kettering. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 
From the Rev. Edmund J. Prust, Northampton (Secretary to 
the Northamptonshire — vy 

“TI have much pleasure in 8 Ne 
a for the liquidation of the debt on the net G ent 
apel, Desborough. The very distressed state of staple 
trade of the place, which renders the unable to make 
any effort at present for the purpose, or even adequately to 
support their pastor, gives the case a strong claim on the sym- 
y of the Christian public, and 1 of the churches 

the county. *“BDMUND J. PRUBST. 

% Northampton, April 30, 1862.” 


From the Rev. Samuel Hillyard, Bedworth. 

‘*T have been acquainted with the religious condition of 
Desborough for at least thirty years, and with the present 
Congregational interest from its commencement, At the time 
of contracting the debt there was a good prospevt of liquidating 
it, but the failure of the trade in the village has for the 
present destroyed that 1 * 

„»The continuance of the present minister (whose services 
are highly appreciated and 8 very much depends on 
the immediate removal of the incumbrance, The liberality of 
the Christian public can scarcely be bestowed on a more 
worthy object, and I earnestly recommend the case. | 

“SAMUEL HILLYARD., 

‘* Bedworth, May 3, 1863.“ 


Donations promised, on condition the whole is raised 


is year: 
John Crossley, Keq., Halifax re eager * 
Joshua Wilson Tunbridge-wells . 


B. Riley, Leg., an Pamily, Catinden-villas , 
‘ Rev. Edmund Prust, Northampton ‘ 
Samuel Morley, Eg. 0 N , 0 


ONDON HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL, 
GREAT ORMOND-STRKET, W. O. 


The BOARD-of MANAGEMENT earnestly BEG SUPPORT 
from the Friends of Homaopathy, and especially from the 
many amongst the wealthy who, having the ves derived 
benefit from it, are generously disposed to confer similar bene- 
fita on the Sick Poor. . 

Contributions gratefully received by the Members of the 


coach 
wcococe 
eeocc: 


Board or the Honorary Secretary. 
RALPH BUCHAN, Honorary Secretary. 
a= ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, SOLD 
in PACKKTS by 2,280 AGENTS. 


The Chief Commissioner of the Sanitary Report visited the 
Docks to inspect the PURE TEA imported by HOKNIMAN 
and CO., LOS DON, from having on investigation found that 

y tens in general use are covered by the Chinese with an 
Sbiostionable — colour, which is drank when the tea is 
made. Horniman’s Tea being im uncoloured, the 


. the Hon. Mr. C 100, 
u- * ety has gg baw — me 

whole of 12 Arn 
sum for expenses, by members of the Com- 
mittee among * 2 destitute blind. See article in 
the Times of of January, relative to the manage- 
| t of ptions or Donations will 

acknow. the * 1 newspapers, 


Chinese cannot off brown flavourless sorte ; consequently 
this Pure 4 delicious, and wholesome. Prive 
8a, 8d,, 4a,, and 4s, 4d. per Ib, 


, , r ual ——— K—— — : 


Nonconkormist. 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE 


— — —— — 


PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 
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Ecclesinstical Affairs, 


THE SOUTH WALES LIBERATION 
CONFERENCE. 


WE give in our present number as full an 
account as our space will permit of the Con- 
ference of the Liberation Society held last week 
at Swansea for the district of South Wales. 
With a view to circulate in England the im- 
portant information laid before that Conference 
at ita successive sittings, we hope to be able to 
present to our readers in future numbers of the 
Nonconformist, the several papers read on the 
occasion, illustrative of the rise, progress, posi- 
tion, prospects and duties of Nonconformity in 
the Principality, The care which was evidently 
bestowed on the collection and classification of 
facts relating to the subject, the great ability dis- 
played in the treatment of them, and the spirit 
of earnestness which pervaded these documents, 
warrant us in believing that they will be accept- 
able to the friends of religious equality in this 
kingdom ; and in commending them to attentive 
perusal, We regret that no report, however full 
and accurate, can adequately represent the tone of 
intense religious determination which charac- 
terised the proceedings. Suffice it to eay that a 
fire has been kindled which, in the course of a 
year or two, will burn in the hearts of the Welsh 
people in every county in Wales, destroy the 
dross of tradition and prejudice which has 
hitherto paralysed their public action on the 
questions involved in State-ecclesiasticism, and 
uttemper their courage and their zeal to the high 
service which their religious history and its 
striking results evidently devolve upon them. 

The Conference was an eminently auspicious 
initiation of a movement from which we may 
reasonably anticipate most important conse- 
quences. We do not mean to suggest that Wales 
has been hitherto wholly unconcerned in the 
most prominent question of the present age. 
She has at all times extended a welcome to the 
representatives of the Liberation Society who 
have visited her—she has always sent able and 
active delegates to its Triennial Conferences— 
she has contributed a respectable quota to its 
funds—and she has actively assisted in some of 
the special enterprises in which from time to 
time it has been engaged. But Welsh Noncon- 
formity has never yet organised its great com- 
parative strength on the question of political 
churchism, Partly because it was fully engaged 
in extending and consolidating its evangelistic 
conquests, partly because its thoughts had never 
been seriously turned to the subject, but mainly, 
we believe, because no adequate effort had been 
made to enlighten its judgment, enlist its con- 
science, interest its sympathies, and arouse its 
enthusiasm on the objects sought by the Libera- 
tion Society, ita action has been but fitful, de- 
sultory, and partial, and its attitude timid, 
subservient, and unworthy of itself. With a 


| 


political Church dominating all the religious 
sects, but ministering to the spiritual wants of 
none but the gentry and their immediate depen- 
dents—a dead failure regarded as a religious 
institution, a grinding tyranny in its political 


bearing—the people of the Principality cannot 
but have something to say on the question of 
Church Establishments, albeit they have left it 
unsaid. For the most part Dissenters, the best 

ractical exponents of the sufficiency of willing- 
Road to whose exertions, in fact, the moral and 
spiritual culture of the whole population is due, 
the Welsh people are entitled to be heard in the 
councils of the nation, and are fully capable of 
speaking in tones which will command respectful 
attention. To induce them to assume their 
rightful position, and to put forth their powerful 
influence, was the main object of the Conference 
at Swansea—and that object, we rejoice to believe, 
will be fully and speedily realised. 


We are the less apprehensive that this expec- 
tation wi!l be disappointed because the Con- 
ference at Swansea comprised amongst its mem- 
bers what may be fairly designated the religious 
Directorate of South Wales. With exceptions 
too trivial to deserve mention, the entire 
machinery by means of which the minds of the 
people of that important district ure reached, 
and their hearts swayed, at least to public ends 
is in the hands and under the direct control o 
entlemen who were then present. Steps have 
n already taken to translate into Welsh, and 
to disseminate broadcast over the country, a 
report of the proceedings of the Conference, 
including the papers read before it—and this 
will be energetically followed ap by such pub- 
lications as the South Wales Committee may 
deem best calculated to enlighten and to interest 
the popular mind. It is difficult to calculate 
beforehand the moral effect of such an effort. 
Their religious literature constitutes the chief 
part of the literature of the Welsh people—they 
are enthusiastically fond of their own language 
—they take a deep interest in the reading pro- 
vided for them by their spiritual guides, in whom 
they place implicit confidence. For months to 
come, it may be anticipated, the question of their 
own Church Establishment, and of their relation 
to it as Nonconformists, will engross a large 
share of their thoughts, and will be a prominent 
topic of conversation and discussion. South 
ales, it may be reasonably expected, will be 
thoroughly leavened before long with anti-State 
Church principles, and will constitute a powerful 
wing of that army which is in motion to emancl- 
pate Christianity from political thraldom. 


We place great reliance, moreover, on the 
practical results to which the deliberations of the 
Conference were anxiously directed. Gatherings 
of picked men such as that assembled at Swansea, 
are prone, as every one knows, to be divested by 
the excitement of the moment from the matter- 
of-fact business they are got together to transact, 
and to give to eloquence much of the time which 
might be more profitably occupied with solid 
work. Whensuch isthe case, a great impression 
is produced, but it speedily evaporates, leaving 
nothing but exhaustion behind it, Weare happy 
in being able to testify that our friends in Sout 
Wales cautiously avoided this snare. They were 
more intent upon constructing suitable machinery 
to be plied with vigour when the Conference 
should separate, than to indulge in the evanescent 
entertainment of enthusiastic talk. It is plain 
to us, that they were resolved upon signalising 
the occasion by deeds rather than words, We 
think they succeeded. Of course, no organisa- 
tion of their forces beyond one of a rudimentar 
character could then and there be constructed. 
But that which they did create, contains within 
it, we verily believe, the pregnant germ of all 
that the future will require. It is worth remem- 
ing that in Wales all the materials which the 
friends of religious equality can desire, exist in 
abundance. The work to be done is simply that 
of vivifying them. The population is pre- 
dominantly Nonconformist — their convictions 


are of the right order—their interests are in 


favour of the issue towards which they are 
summoned to contribute their proportion of effort 
—and all the agencies by which a successful 
appeal may be made to them are in the hands of 
these who favour the movement. The firat step 
has now been taken—the firat practical decision 
has been arrived at. We anticipate a progress 
of unexampled rapidity. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN 
SOUTH WALES. 


Our readers are already aware that a Conference 
and three public meetings were held in Swansea last 
week, having for their object the furtherance of the 
purposes of the Liberation Society. It was largely 
attended by ministers and laymen, The Conference 
on Tuesday and Wednesday was held in Pell-street 
Chapel. 

Mr. Miall, the Rev. H. Richard, and Mr. J. 
Carvell Williams, attended as a deputation from the 
Executive Committee of the society, and were on all 


occasions exceedingly well received by the Welsh 
friends. And it may here be stated to the praise of 
the Noncoonformists of Swansea that they gave ample 
hospitality to the numerous visitors present at the 
meetings from all parts of Wales. The nature of the 
feeling that was displayed, may be inferred in part 
from the circumstance that the Conferences were held 
in the English Primitive Methodist Chapel; the 
English public meeting in the Welsh Calvinistio 
Methodist Chapel—the most commodious building in 
the town, and where the meetings of the British As- 
sociation were held when that learned body assem- 
bled at Swansea; and the Welsh public meeting in 
one of the Baptist chapels. 


FIRST DAY’S CONFERENCE, 

Mr. JOHN BATCHELOR, of Cardiff, was chosen to 
preside over the first sitting of the Conference, which 
was commenced with a devotional service, conducted 
by the Rev. H. Richard and Dr. Daniel Davies. 

The Rev. J. Davies, of Aberaman, and the Rev. 


J. T. Davies, of Merthyr, having been appointed 
secretaries to the Conference, 


The CHAIRMAN rose, amidst general cheering, and 
said :— 

The object which this conference has been convened to 
promote is thoroughly to arouse the Principality to an 
august sense of the importance of the conflict in which 
the Liberation Society has been for so many years en- 
gaged, and to decide upon the best mode by which the 
Welsh people can assist in achieving the objects for 
which that society has been established. These objects 
are well known, and so are the principles upon which 
the organisation for attaining them is founded, In its 
literature, and on its platform, the Liberation 
Society has always and uniformly openly avowed its 
object to bo the verance of the junhallowed connec- 
tion between the Church and State, and it has declared 
that its existence will cease, only, when everywhere on 


this realm n shall be liberated from all State 
tronage and trol, (Cheers.) In fact, its name 
mplies everything it secks, and although its adversaries 
deny the simplicity of its aims, and the honesty of its 
declarations, still it avers that its object is what we have 
stated it to be—nothing more, and not one tittle less. 
Cheers.) Its organisation is also as simple as ite object. 
very man—be he Episcopalian or Dissenter, Jew or 
Gentile--who believes it wrong for the State to establish 
and form of — — or every known form of religion 
ut together, and contributes to the funds of the society, 
— a member with the single — of electing . 
the council for the conduct of its affairs. There are no 
secret ramifications —no afliliated societies— no intricate 
deep-laid schemes and purposes. All is clear, simple 
and above-board. Every transaction, pecun an 
otherwise, is faithfully published, challenging the criti- 
cism of the world. This is the society at whose instance 
ou have been invited to take part in these proceedings. 
is is the society which to-day, by its honoured repre- 
sentatives, Messrs, Miall, Ricbard, and Williams, demands 
from you every assistance it is in your power to render. 
Will you give it? (Cheere.) Give it not only by the 
voice but by the heart and by the life? (Kenewed cheers. ) 
This is a question requiring great deliberation before 
you reply. The issue is » momentous one, and to many 
who may be disposed to engage with impulsive enthu- 
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siasm, one involving serious personal consequences. 
(Hear, hear.) For the sake then of getting at sound con- 
clusions let us examine it for a moment or two. | You are 
asked to help in effecting the liberation of religion from 
all State pa and control. Is this an object worth 
achieving ? or is it one for which you are called to make 
any personal sacrifices? If religion is dear to you, and you 
are convinced that the progress of religion in the world 
has been and is being Ptarded by the alliance of the 
Church with the State, then in ty to the religion you 
love demands that you should seek —_ 8 
alliance, whatever be the sacrifice it involves. Thus the 
question comes home to the consoienee. What gte your 
matured and most serious convictions on this subjept ? 
You must have read history ip. vale if you are pot 
satisfied that the working of State Churches has on the 
whole been disastrous and detrimental to the best in- 
terests of humanity. (Hear, hear.) For what does 
history prove if it does not prove this ?—that State 
Churches everywhere and at all times have not only 
failed to promote the ostensible object of their establish- 
ment, but have uniformly persecuted and impeded the 
Christian operations of those without their Te Of no 
country may this be said more emphatically than of Wales. 
No country ever presented a fairer field for the operations 
of the State-Church principle, and never was there a 
country in which it has so egregiously failed. The State 
found Wales with a poor, ignorant, immoral superstitious 
n scattered over barren mountains, and 
. — amongst N cultivated valleys. There was 
no massing here and there of 0. quickening it into 
commercial, intellectual, and benevolent societies. A 
few hamlets nestling on the mountain side, a few villages 
sleeping in the vale, and a few towns scarcely worthy so 
dignified a name, crouched under the wails of battle- 
mented castles. Here, then, if anywhere, State agenc 
for promoting the Gospel would be expected to waned, 
But did it? Most assuredly not, A cen had well 
nigh passed since the State had undertaken the task, 
but Wales, r Wales, was ignorant, immoral, super- 
stitious, irreligious, still. King and Queen usurped the 
funotions of the Pope in vain. Bishop and priest tried 
their pompous rites and their solemn incantations, but 
in vain. The State emptied its purse and filled its 
prisons, but all, allin vain, People and teachers were 
alike, presenting one of the most a spectac 
ever seen in the world. From whence came help? From 
without. It is true that John Penry stood up at the 
national altar, and denounced the corruptions of the 
Church; it is true that upon consecrated 2 he 
lifted up a standard against the iniquities w were 
inunda the land, but there were few to hear and 
none to follow Penry. Those who heard withstood and 
condemned him. e Church, who should have hailed 
him as an e and a deliverer, cast him out, im- 
prison murdered him. It is true that the vicar 
of Llandovery, by a pure, holy, and zealous life, 
gathered thousands in august cathedrals, and beneath 
consecrated'domes ; and, under the blue vault of Heaven, 
more august and holy, still announced the glad tidings of 
the Gospel. But it is also true that the good vicar was 
looked coldly on by his brethten, and was unsupported 
od his Church, nay more, although not martyred like 
enry, he was prosecuted for his ness, Help came, 
however, but it was help from without, Whence came 
it? Not from the palace of kings, not from the high 
courts of Parliament, it came not in the wake of dashing 
cavaliers, nor from the castles of the great. No stately 
hierarchy was commissioned to bring it. It came not 
ushered in with pomp, and pageant, anthems, and the 
sound of the 8 ence came it? From the 
low and despised conventicle. (Cheers.) The Church of 
tho State, with all its power and wealth and honours. 
was too small for the 
but the conventicle raised by the honest voluntary 
labour of poverty-stricken men was found s us 
enough to enclose the world. (Cheers.) though 
on y —4 1 —_ * ursue this . lest 1 
res pass upon the province of Dr. Rees, who, in a paper 
which he will „will most probably con- 
tints m 3 sho — how og! ag ago ape, mow 
onconformity started being, how it strugg ow 
it lived, how it worked, and how it has glori 
t, however, pass on 


ales for the last 200 years. Nor in this belief am I at 
all staggered by the fact that notwithstanding her 


more upon „and the 
voluntary off In fac 
the Church te o al 
alliance with the - 

her, and flourishes only in her opera- 
tions she has ted the principles of the adversary she 
despises. (Hear, Ai In — therefore to dissolve 
the alliance between Church an we seek not only 


d 
that which is consistent with the interests of religion, 
but thatalso which is consistent with the oes of the 
Churoh itself. If there are now new 


de hating om tage bed nh ag: he ome 
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now bows down to the Great Head of the Church alone, 


bursting souls of its few godly men, | ( 


ously | 


ting the truth, Sbe 1 


and gathers as her reward the votive offerings of her 
children the of Ik we 
: . 2 —＋— „ which a oe 1 
0 € , there is now @ | 
left [ her alliance with the Beate but Tear 
after year this bon will become more galling. The 
political necessities of the State, if not the convictions 
of Parliament, will draw the 31338 tighter and 
tighter, so that at last the 22 of union will disap- 
and ‘a chain spectily e be riven. Tape B 
nd ac 8 ven. use, 0 
Liberation Society Bn Al is not satisfied to La for | 


mee ee we 


| of the pulpit and the press, the platform and the polling- 
le object. They have no hostility | b 


booth, to achieve th 
to Episcopacy as such. (Hear, hear.) They have no 
enmity to those clergy ‘‘ whose hearts are warm, whose 
conduct and who lives coincident—exhibit lucid proof 
that they are honest in the sacrod cause.” They have 


nothing but the best of wishes for all Churchmen. They 

do not wish to sup the Church. What they con- 

as well 

where. | 

religioug }iberty. t ver th the Estab- 
ed Oh always been persecuting Churches, 
at w ver 


tend for is, that al hurches are 3 politically 

t they have failed every- 
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religion, T hage 1 cal olvil an 
rc 

I may hare been i the whatever 

now, in p nciple they are bad— 


eir dificat 
radically, unredeemably, necessarily bad. Believing 
this, the Liberation Society is anxious to obtain your co- 
poe a in the great work they have undertaken. 


(Cheers.) I will leave to the deputation the task of tell- 
ing you of the severe conflict in which they have been 
engaged for years, and of showing in what way you can 
best assist them. I crave for them no noisy, but yet 
hearty, earnest, patient attention. And in the discus- 
sions which will follow, allow me to express the hope 
that a dignified but cheerful solemnity will be the prevail- 
ing spirit, as best befitting our objects and our 
aims. Let us, above all, avoid undue asperity 
and uncharitableness. As we are sincere and 
single-minded ourselves, let us fully believe in the 
sincerity and single-mindedness of our opponents, Lei 
us meet each other, if we differ, with gentle courtesy. 
Let us treat our adversaries with manly forbearance. 
Let there be argument for argument, but for falsehood, 
nothing but disdain. By thus listening, and by thus 
entering upon the discussions of the day, we shall best 
seoure the object we have in view. To secure this ex- 
Nate of spirit, we have only to remember that we are 
about our Master's business,” and that in doing His 
work we should be actuated by His loving and forgiving, 
and, therefore, winning spirit. (Hear, hear.) As to the 
result of this Conference, I am certainly anxious not for 
that which is more immediate, but for the more remote, 
I have little doubt but that the Principality, on this 
occasion, will be worthy of its history and of the long 


les | list of spiritual heroes canonised in the affections of ite 


people. (Cheers.) But I must confess that I have con- 
siderable solicitude lest the impressions of the hour should 
prove evanescent and fruitless. I have seen many such 
gatherings as this. I have listened with others to man 
such a thrillin h as we doubtless shall hear to-day. 
I have seen mind after mind subdued by its reason and 
captivated by its eloquence. I have seen soul flashi 
out against soul, until there appeared but one spiri 
surging into tumult, And yet that spirit ebbed away. 
The wrong that appeared all but overwhelmed, remains 
to this hodr a monument of broken purposes, and of the 
evanescence of popular resolves. Sincerely do I hope, 
however, that our resolves will be more enduring, and 
that in years to come we shall not be ashamed of the 
part we have taken in this assembly. (Cheers.) The 
conflict in which you are asked to engage has occupied 
many years already, and in all probability will occupy 
many years again before we fiually triumph. We there- 
fore want, as the result of this conference, intelligent, 
energetic, lasting assistance. We care less for numbers, 
for we already more than half divide the Mieghem, than 
for real, hearty, conscientious workers. We want to 
carry our operations into Parliament. We want to more 
than divide the Legislature. We want every borough 
and county of Wales in which Dissent outaumbers their 
opponents, to record that fact at the polling-booth. We 
want more members li e hon. member for Swansea. 


pistons, ‘bes that 21 likewise at the proper time 


as possible, * within this o, for by doing so 
alone shall we ring out really useful, practical results, | 
Several or modes by which y 
available, will be submitted for your considera- 

tion, comm em to your judgment. Calmly 
review them as re their adaptabi 7 to the genius 
of the Welsh people. If you find them fitting modes 
act then adopt them with the determination thas | 
they 1 Bacrifices you will have to make, | 
but they will be as nothing compared with the sacrifices 
made by your forefathers, We have every encourage- 
ment to press forward. Of late years, buttress after 
buttress of the State-Church has fallen. The hour will 
soon strike for the assault. The friends of the State- 
Church are g for the last effort, but it will be all 
n vain, n shall be free; and in the hour of the 
full aud com emancipation of religion from all State 

tronage and control, no voice will be louder, no songs 

elier, no thankfulness more devout, than that of the 
Churoh itself. Ohurchmen and Dissenters, in that hour, 
will join us in one sublime litany of praise and thankful- 


od who in His own good time shall ha 
-I II IN * 


The Rev. T. RAR, D. D., of Swansea, read a very 
interesting paper, On the Church Establishment in 
Wales in relation to the Welsh People,” He ap- 
pealed to the early ecclesiastical history of the coun- 
try to show that the people of Wales wero in a 
condition of moral degradation until the rise of Non- 
conformity, when a yreat change was speedily pro- 
duced, although Dissent had originated and grown 
under the most unfavourable circumstances in the 
Pri ity, The State Church had gained much 
ground in Wales since the commencement of the 
present century, bat even this was owing to the aug- 
mented power and vitality of Nonoonformity, for 
wherever Dissent prevailed most the State Churches 
were attended by the largest number of people, The 
Episcopal Church in Wales about 1,150 
re of worship, and twenty-six per cent. of the 

pulstion. On the Census Sunday of 1851 it was 
found that 908,505 persons were at the various places 

‘ but only 174,947—a little more than one- 
at number—attended the services of the 
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| sixty per cent. of the population—a larger number 
y three per cent. than it was computed could be ex- 
pected to attend upon the public services of religion. 
The position of the Establishment did not arise from 
want of pecuniary means, for it appeared that the 
income of the Charch of England in Wales amounted 
to some 400, 000. per annum, but was, in his jadg- 
ment, the manifest and necessary result of its rela- 
tions with the aivil power. The people called it the 
Charoh of Eogland, and 3 it was not the 
Church af Wales, and never would be while it oon- 
tinged upon its present footing, 

The Rev. Dr. Davies, of Haverfordwest, moved 
the following resolution upon Dr. Rees paper :— 

That the Established Church in Wales is not now, and 
never has been, the church of the Welsh people, that it has 
been upheld and its revenues have been expended for political 
rather than for spiritual purposes; that the means of religions 
instruction which it has provided have been utterly inadequate 
and altogether unadapted to the circumstances and feelings of 
the population, who, but for the voluntary efforts of unestab- 
lisued religious communities, would have been left to perish 
in ignorance and irreligion. That the extent to which—not- 
withstanding the comparative poverty of the country—places 
of worship have been provided, ministers of the Gospel main- 
tained, and numerous religious agencies kept in su cessful 
operation, demonstrates both the ability and the willingness 
of the Welsh people to meet their own spiritual necessities 
without the intervention of State authority and the expendi- 
ture of State sources. 
The Welsh, it has been truly said, were a nation 
of Nonconformists. They had never taken kindly 
to the Church of England, The soil and air of wild 
Cambria did not seem to suit it. The Welsh did 
not own the Church of England, and he sup 
they never would own it. At the present time, 
taking the population of Wales, including Mon- 
mouthshire, for they did not give up Monmouth- 
shire, though it was included in an Enylish olrouit— 
they were quite willing to hand over the rogues and 
thieves to be dealt with by their English friends, 
and should be quite willing to hand over the Church 
of England with them—(laughter)—he said, taking 
the population of Wales, including Monmouthshire, 
87 would find it te be something like 1,286,000. 
Out of that population, there were about 290,000 
members in communion with four of the most pro- 
minent Nonoonforming denominations. There were, 


Y | probably, 350,000 who were attendants at the ser- 


vices of the various Nonconformist places of worship. 
They had almost half of the whole population of 
Wales in connexion with these four denominations 
only. Add the attendants at their Sunday-schoole, 
and they would have more than two-thirds of the 
whole population immediately oonnected with Non- 
conformist churches and congregations. If they 
looked at the remainder, it would be difficult to teil 
who were members of the Ohuroh of Englend, but 
he was willing to give up all the remainder to them. 
He had said this to show that the first part of the 
resolution was entirely true, and might be most fully 
sustained. With regard to the pecuniary support 
given to religious institutions, and the contribution to 
religious societies by the Nonconforming bodies,—he 
was glad to find in Dr. Rees’s paper exactly the 
statistics he had himself put down. The number of 
places of worship in Wales was about 3,000; and, 
supposing they took 500. as the average cost of 
these buildi they had a property worth abont a 
million and a-half of money as the resylt of voluntary 
contributions, (Hear, hear.) It was true that there 
were debts on many of their places of worship, but 
in a few years they would be swept off. The Nan · 
still contributed—including the 
schools—about a quarter of a million of pounds 
annually towards religious objects. He had, in the 
calculations which he had made, e the 
denomination to which he himself need, bot 
eg. 
These great results had sprung from small beginnings. 
If, a — they looked at the multiplioation of 
8 he thought their expenditure on that score 
had almost reached its highest point. In Pembroke - 
shire he found there were chapels in every district 
except one, and in that one part the people were 
almost heathens, and it would, he hoped, be one of 
the centres of the future efforts of the Noncon- 
formists. And Pembroke was a sample, probably, 
of all the other Welsh counties. Chapels been 
lanted everywhere. In a few years they would 
ave as many as they required, and the question 
would then arise, what was to be done with the 
contributions of the people? The answer was plain. 
There would be education to be provided for the 
children, school-houses must — up by the side of 
their chapels, they must have houses for their school- 
masters; and what power would not the money 
they expended give them if they used it wisely. The 
day waa a 0 22 he — Te 4 
ormity would be still more powerful in Wales than 
it * the present moment. The English Eatab · 
lichment in Wales was an anomaly and an injustice, 
(Hear, hear.) The Nonconformists had done a good 
work, and they had done that work because there 
was no one else to doit. There was a time when 
the Church of England had all itsown way. And 
what did it do? 1 than nothing. It 
was a curse instead of a blessing. The resolution, of 
course, spoke of the Church as a system, not of in- 
dividuals, There were many excellent Churchmen, 
and he had not a word to say ageinst them. On the 
contrary, he rejoiced in all that was done to promote 
religion. But, as the Church had learned from Dis- 
senters how best to promote the epiritual welfare of 
the people, let Dissenters see to it that Churchmen 
did not now surpass them in activity and zeal, 
The Rev. W. Mondax, of Carmarthen, seconded ~ 
the resolution without making a speech. 
The Rev. H. RicHarp, in mens resolu- 
ion, expressed the great ure n seeing 
tion, exp nn — 


so numerous, erful, and influential 
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so much to produce conviction as to derive means 
for reducing conviction into practical action, Up to 
the present time, Wales, thoroughly Nonconformist 
as it was, had done nothing worthy of the numbers and 
influence, and zeal, and liberality of the Dissenting 
communities, in the movement for religious 
liberty. (Hear, hear.) ubtless there was much 
to be said in mitigation of this apparent apathy. 
Hitherto, they had been busily engaged in other 
work, and had done it with a completeness which 
had had no parallel in any part of the world. Wales 
at this moment was better provided with the means 


of religious instruction than any other country on | Par 


the face of the globe. This, no doubt, was the 
proper course—spiritual life first, and ecclesiastical 
organisation afterwards. But, now that the first had 
been accomplished in so eminent a degree, the 
second should be commenced. He would not for a 
moment with that the churchesshould be diverted from 
their spiritual work—for their strength and usefal- 
ness consisted in the vitality and earnestness of their 
piety ; but much more might be done than had been 
done hitherto in aiding the Liberation Society to give 
effect to the great and essential principles which 
it advocated. Look at the Church-rate ques- 
tion in Wales, There are now in the principality 
about 827 parishes ; and from a Parliamentary paper 
„ in September, 1859, he found the fol- 
owing facts stated in reference to Ohurch-rates 
granted or paid in Wales. 82 parishes made no ro- 
turn ; 409 reported that the expenses of worship were 
met by church-rates only ; in 10 parishes by church- 
rates and endowments ; in 173 by church-rates and 
volantary contributions, So that in 592 parishes 
out of the 827 the element of Church - rates existed. 
Ina 2 paper published in 1856, oon · 
sisting of returns from incumbents and churchwar- 
dens, in reply to the question whether Church-rates 
had been refused or not, there were many answers 
like these: — Rates have never been refused in 
this parish within the memory of man ;” Never 
re or objected to in this parish, although the 
inhabitants are principally Dissenters ;” Have 
never been refused in this rish, but are always 
collected and cheerfully paid by all:“ Never re. 
fused, but reluctantly Aby several parishioners.” 
Such facts showed plainly enough that the Dis- 
senters in Wales had not taken the position they 
were entitled to take in resisting this particular 
exaction. (Hear, hear.) He that the result 
of this conference would be to give a new and 
powerful impulse to Nonconformist zeal and energy, 
so as to bring into practical operation the principles 
that were widely diffused throughout the com- 
munity. (Cheers.) Hitherto there had been grounds 
for the complaint that Welsh warmth of feeling did 
not produce its proper fruit, in consequence of a 
want of persistency of purpose and of suitable organi- 
sation. Depend upon it, if the Nonconformists were 
united there was no county or borough in Wales but 
might return Liberal members to the House of Com- 
mons; and he did trust that a resolute effort in this 
direction would be one of the practical results of the 
conference. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. STEPHEN PRICE, of Abersychan, said 
that twenty years ago he made a resolution that he 
would never pay Church - rates, and the consequence 
had been that no Church - rate was now —— upon 
the parish in which he lived. 

e Rev. T. Price, of Aberdare, believed that 
Church-rates might be abolished in nearly every 
parish in Wales if the Dissenters would join in a 
united opposition. 

The Rev. nous Ress, of Crickhowell, said that 
Church-rates had been successfully opposed in his 
Parish for several years. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Rev. T. Tomas, D. D., of Pontypool, read a 
voluminous and eloquent paper on The Importance 
of developing the Power of Welsh Nonconformists to 
promote the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control.” In the course of his ob- 
servations Dr. Thomas said he anticipated that one 
result of this conference would be the revival of the 
cry about. ‘‘ political Dissenters”; but were not 
polities the morals of nations? and what was a 
political Dissenter but a Christian Nonconformist 
honestly doing his duty to God and man? (Cheers. ) 
While those who sought to brand them with this 
name were themselves intensely political in every, 
respect—theirs being a political Church politically 
governed—the policy of Nonoonformists now must 
not be merely defensive but aggressive, and they 
must not be merely defensive but aggressive, and 
they ought boldly to declare their conviction that 
the union of Church and State is repugnant to the 
will of God, hostile to liberty of conscience, incom- 
patible with the religion of Christ, and injurious to 
the highest interests of mankind. (Cheers.) Let 
the Welsh, at all events, resolve to get rid of 
Church-rates ; from Monmouth to Milford, from the 
British Channel to the Irish Sea, let the cry be, No 
rate.” 

At the close of this paper the conference adjourned 
for dinner, and re-assembled at three o'clock; Mr. 
Alderman PnILLIrs, of Swansea, in the chair, who 
expressed his hearty sympathy with the principles 
— objects of the Liberation snag He had for a 
great many years been a member of the society, and 
although it had been subjected to many attacks, and 
characterised by some disgraceful epithets, he had 
on no occasion felt ashamed of it, and trusted he 
never should. (Checrs.) It was an entire mistake 
to suppose that the society sought to injure the 
Episcopal Church—(Hear, hear)—on the contrary, it 
endeavoured to benefit and strengthen that Church 
by removing its fetters, and at the same time take 
away a e source of social discontent. He wished 
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tor the society the most abundant success, and hoped 
that the effect of this Conference would be its oh- 


taining a much more general support from the Welsh 
people. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. Snort, of Swansea, moved, and the 
Rev. B. Evans, of Neath, seconded the following 
resolution :— 

That inasmuch as in the Principality of Wales an immense 
2 of the population dissent from the Church established 
by Jaw, and the efficiency of the voluntary principle has been 
more decisively attested than in other parte of the k ' 
this Conference believes it to be the bounden duty of Welsh 
Nonconformists to strengthen the hands of voluntaries in other 
ta of the kingdom by putting forth such systematic efforts 
as will deepen conviction in the minds of their own country- 
men in favour of the liberation of religion from State 
patronage and control, and will enable them to exert their 
combined influence on the public mind and on the legialature 
of the country. 


Mr. E. MIALL, rising to support the resolution, 
was loudly applauded. He said :— 

I have looked forward to this Conference with a good 
deal of earnest anxiety. I never had a doubt that in 
Wales, and especially in South Wales, we should have 
a gathering out of which would proceed to Wales in 
general, and even beyond Wales towards England, an 


expression of earnestness and intelligence, and even of | of 


England is only poor humanity, you had known 
enthusiasm, calculated to do good service to the cause on a ngth, you 8 ne 2 much 
to the general ay sae coming upon 


times 


behalf of which it was expressed; but I do not think 


it is precisely the object that we have in view at the pre- 
sent time. You do not need instruction. Those who 
are before me now thoroughly understand all the prim 
principles upon which our association is based. 1 
would be a work of ee superfluity to attempt to 
demonstrate to you who are constantly showing to others 
that Christianity is an appeal to the tenderest sympathies 
and deepest „ of the human beart, and 
that any attempt to advance that appeal by wielding 
the power of the sword is so utterly incompatible, so 
rfectly inconsistent with the object that you have 
in view, that you might as well try to cover a 
thought with a glass tumbler. The two thi 
irreconcilable, the spontaneous emotions of the heart, 
and the response to the command of law, that no man, 
unless he had been previously blinded by some 
reference to system, could for a moment, imagine that 
that Gospel which ap to us through the humanity 
of Christ as the visible manifestation to us of the 
purposes of God for winning our souls back to him 
— be advanced in any way by human law, which 
can only employ coercive measures in order to accom- 
plish the objects which it has in view. These you 
teach constantly, I have no doubt, and in these 
the Welsh people must N well instructed. But 
now, with all this know! with this clear compre- 
hension, with this earnest interest in it, there has been 
admitted by all the speakers this morning, and probably 
would be admitted by the whole of this m , that 
there is a atr want of correspondence between the 
power ycu put forth and the thoughts that you have in 
our mind. Nonconformity in Wales could 90 anything 
t pleases, (Hear, hear.) In Wales you are victorio 
you can do as you please. You are 8 at that point a 
which your power could be made to tell to the advantage 
of the Church, not only in Wales, but all over the king- 
dom. Just at that point you might, for all that has 
been done Nonconformity in Wales (excuse plain 
speaking—[Hear, hear]), have been an almost perfect! 
unanimous nation of State-Churchmen. I do not attri- 
bute this to a want of honesty or a want of courage. I 
think that hitherto you have not, as it were, worked 
to that mark. You have been doing other things, an 
you have done them well, and now this duty seems to 
me to devolve upon — You will take this in orn) if 
I mistake not, and if you will take it in hand, notwith- 
standing the hints that were thrown out this morning 
about your want of persistence, my belief is that when 
once Welsh Nonconformity makes up its mind to be 
felt in the Principality it be felt. (Cheers.) We 
come to ask this especially, because we want it. I speak 
now simply of the external aspect of things, Of course 
there are deeper and more thoroughly religious ones 
upon which it would be almost unnecessary to insist in 
this assembly, but, as to the external aspect of things, 
we want Welsh Nonoonformity to act now as scons 
like a diversion in the great battle going on. Because 
we know that the duty for which Nonconformity in 
Wales seems to be appointed by Divine Providence can 
be fully and efficiently performed. You have all the 
convictions of the country on your side. We are in a 
very different position in ex The wealth of 
England is against us; the middle classes of England, 
just in proportion as they get wealthy, get detached 
from Dissent, and fall © into the more fashionable 
Church. It is a proverb amongst us that three genera- 
tions of carriage-folk never continue to be Dissenters. 
All the influences of the world are in favour of the 
world’s exposition of Christianity. (Hear, hear.) We 
have no right to complain as though some strange thing 
Ern us; for in some form or shape it has 
always been so, that where the influences of society are all 
concentrated, thither even religion has a stron 22 
to wend. So it is with regard to the Church of Eng 
We have not only wealth to contend against, but we 
have likewise a stirring up of earnestness in even the 
laity of that Church. Our successes have frightened 
them, they do not know what they have con- 
tend with, they have not taken the pains to 
thoroughly master the subject which we have placed 
before them. They have ‘listened to the ravings 
of archdeacons and bishops, and other dignified olergy- 
men, in their charges, and in their sermons, and pam- 
hlets; that our object is simply to overthrow their 
urch, and establish ourselves as it were upon the 
ruins of it. (Laughter.) I have no hesitation in pe 
that the supporters of State Churches are stronger than 
we are in all external qualifications, Our strength does not 
lie in position and rank. It consists, first, in the truth of 
our principles; and, secondly, in our entire dependence 
upon Him who gave us those principles to watch over 
their progress, and to give them the ultimate victory. 
This is the only thing upon which we can fall back when 
all the middle-class of society is roused against us, and 
we are re in the light that the sans culottes of the 
French Revolution were by the respectable 
classes of society, as if all our plans were of the basest 
character, s ing from the most avaricious motives, 
and to the overthrow of all that upon which 
religion is Now, if Noneonformity in Wales 
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why should not you have such a definite distinctive re- 
presentation of your own that would as mueh mark your 
mind in reference to political and ecclesiastical 22 
as these hills round about mark the physical fase of 
the earth? Now, if this Conference should result in 
some such conclusion as this, it will not have been held 
invain. All the time spent here will be worthless unless 
it shall result in some practical working, which, with 
organisation, will acoomplish the end we have in view. 
I do earnestly trust this meeting will condense into 
something that shall remain. It only wants that thin 
should be put into the right shape, I believe that al- 
though we have hitherto had some reason to complain of 
Nonconformity in Wales, we shall be able to look upon 
it for the future asa herald of approach, making a way 
for the triumph of our principles, (Cheers.) 

The reaolution was carried unanimously, 

Mr. Oarve.t WILIAME, one of the deputation, 
then read a paper on Welsh Nonconformity as 
represented in the House of Commons.” It com- 
menoed by —— the perplexity of some future 
historian who compere the of the reli- 
gious census of 1 as Wales, with another 
Class of facts rev by the division lists of the 
House of Commons, which showed that the Welsh 
representation was but in the smallest leavened 
by the Nonconformist element, and Welsh Dis- 
senters were either unconscious of the latent power 
at their command or were 2 l of 
Mr. Miall’s motion for the disendow- 
ment of the Established Church was supported but 
by two Welsh votes out of thirty-two, while ten 

elsh M.P.’s voted 1 it. In the three leading 
divisions on the Oxford University Reform Bill, Mr. 
Heywood was supported by only eight, six, and 
seven Welsh votes, ten Welsh M.P.’s voting in 
favour of the Uburch’s monopoly, So also in the 
divisions on the Cambrid niversity Bill, three 
members, and in one division only one M. P. voted, 
in support of Dissenting ri A more recent 
measure, the Qualification Offices Bill of Mr. 
Hadfield, received the support of only three Welsh 
members; and but eight voted for Sir Morton Peto’s 
Noneonformists’ B Bill, which would have 
enabled Dissenting ministeas rein bor the side of 
the grave words of on to the bereaved 
mem of their flocks, while twelve Welsh votes 
were recorded against it. In fact, out of seven 
questions occurring during the last few 9 there 
were only two in respect to which the Welsh vote, 
as a whole, was not thrown into the scale of 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness, Mr. Dillwyn, whose 
courageous and intelligent advocacy of the rights of 
Dissenters had made the whole Nonconformist bod 
his debtors, had been more fortunate with h 
Endowed Schools and Charitable Trusts Bill, for he 
had been backed by twelve votes against ten; but 
were even twelve votes adequate? Much of the 
laxity of the Welsh Liberal M. P.’s was the result of 
abstinence from out-door agitation. Where external 
poss had been applied the result was different. 

hus the votes in favour of the Church-rate Bill had 
risen from ten to seventeen, just because it was 
known that Dissenters were determined in the 
matter. Still, comparing the Welsh Dissenti 
population with that of England and of Scotland, 
there ought to be twenty-five instead of seventeen 
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There were, no doubt, explana circumstances, 
such as the number of — vhs were either 
not voters or were dependent, and the number of 
landowners in the counties was but small, and they 
were mostly State-Churchmen; yet counties had 
already been won from their opponents by attention 
to the register, and also by the action of buil 
and land societies. It was a fact that Dissenters h 
228 gone back, for several seats once held by 
Liberals were now in the hands of their opponents, 
who often were unopposed, though the Dissenters in 
the constituencies were very numerous. The writer 
concluded by adjuring Welsh Dissenters to resolve 
that this state of things should exist no longer, and 
that Nonconformity in Wales should be adequately 
represented in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Evan Davrxs then moved the following reso- 
lution, which was seconded by the Rev. THOMAS 
PRICE :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that Welsh Noncon- 
formity has never been adequately represented in the House 
of Commona—that while the population of Wales contains a 
much larger rtion of Dissenters than is to be found in 
England, ot ae ay or Scotland, the relative number of their 
Parliamentary representatives is much less than in either of 
those countries; and that, even of those Welsh members who 
attach themselves to the Liberal party, the majority are in the 
habit of treating questions deeply interesting to the friends of 
religious liberty with culpable remissness; that this Con- 
ference is constrained to admit that, for these reasons, the 
Parliamen influence exerted by Wales for the advancement 
of the volun principle has been comparatively small, and, 
having such a convintion, the Conference is earnestly solicitous 
that practical steps should be taken for so improving the Welsh 
representation as to bring it into harmony with the views and 
feelings of the population. 

The Conference then adjourned, upon the motion 
of Mr. Price, the decision upon the resolution being 
left till next day. 

A vote of thanks was given to the chairman. 

ENGLISH PUBLIC MEETING. 

On Tuesday evening at seven o'clock a public 
meeting was held in the Welsh Calvanistic Metho- 
dist Chapel, Park-street, that will hold from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand people, and it was filled 
with a most ble audience. 

Mr. Evan Mathew Richards presided. The 
Rev. M. Jonzs engaged in prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was glad to see so large 
a meeting assembled to welcome the deputation 
from the Liberation Society, which had thought fit 
to select Swansea for the piace of its first conference 
in Wales. With much confidence he had, a good 
while ago, identified himself with this society, and 
he had observed ever since that the movements of 
ite executive were characterised by peace, by 
law and by order. (Hear, hear.) He felt 
when he joined the society that it was 
necessary for the Nonconformists to have 
some central organisation, because without it they 
were almost powerlese. Those persons who 
atudied the politics of this country for the last 
twelve years must have observed that the operations 
of the Liberation Society had proved of advan- 
tage to Nonconformity and religion. (Hear, hear.) 
While attending the Conference during the day he 
certainly feared lest the Nonconformists of Wales 
should speak in too laudatory a tone of their doings, 
because there were man 4 that they oould do 
but had not done. 0 , therefore, listened 
with delight to the practical remarks of Mr. Miall, 
who had pointed out not only the necessity of Noncon- 
formists in Wales knowing their power, but of their 
learning to exercise it. Thetime had certainly come 
for them to make themselves felt. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Carvell Williams had followed Mr. Miall, with 
the still harder logic of facts, and showed that though 
78 per cent, of the * of Wales were Dis- 
senters, for all practical purposes they were power - 
less in St. Stephen’s. That was surely a scandal to 
them ; and he trusted that as the result of the next 
day’s deliberation an organisation would spring up 
that would in a short time greatly change the aspect 
of affairs, (Cheers.) There was one matter of internal 
arrangement which required the serious atten- 
tion of the churches, and that was the remuneration 
of the ministers. They might support colleges, open 
the universities to Dissenters, but they would still 
fail to secure a high general standard of ministers so 


long as the salaries ranged at 100/., 120/., and 1501. 


per annum, and would fa lalso to influence the upper 
portion of the middle classes, It might also be re- 
marked that the Nonconformists of Wales had not 
done much towards cultivating the taste for archi- 
tecture, and other things that were agreeable to at 
least the younger portion of the population. A little 
more attention to these matters would much enlarge 
the sphere of their operations and usefulness. What 
might be done politically was shown by the change 
that had taken place in the course of the last nine 
years in the representation of Glamorganshire, 
through the instrumentality of a very few earnest 
men. They had now five Liberal members, By 
suitable organisation similar results might in time 
be effected in the other counties, In conclusion, he 
cordially commended the Liberation Society to the 
support of Welsh Nonconformists. 

The Rev. G. Humpureys, of Merthyr, moved the 
first resolution, which was as follows :— 


That it is the deliberate conviction of this meoting. that the 
maintenance of Christian churches by lezislative enactments, 
State endowments, and enforced taxation, is contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity, is fraught with injustice, and is also 
2 injurious to the religious bodies supposed to be bene- 
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The Rev. Josy Morris, of Narberth, se- 

2 the resolution, and it was carried unani- 
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Mr. DILLWYN, on presenting himself, was re- 
ceived with loud and repeated cheers. He said :— 


Allow me, in the first place, to thank you very 
heartily for the kind manner in which you have received 
me. It is a reception I could hardly have expected 
here, as I am a member of the Church of England. But 
I wish, as an inhabitant of Swansea, and as your repre- 
sentative in Parliament, to explain in a few words how 
it is that, although a member of the Church of England, 
I yet feel myself able without inconsistency to act 
cordially in concert with the Liberation Society. I am, 
as you all know, a member of the Church of England. 
J agree with many of her doctrines, and perhaps with 
some of her discipline—but it does not at all follow that 
I agree with all her discipline (laughter), or that I do 
not suppose that she is in need of many and great re- 
forms. Iam one of those who think she does stand in 
need of much reform, and what is more—though I do not 
think she is in any real danger from the Liberation 
Society—I do think that unless she makes great 
reforms both in her doctrine, her discipline, and the 

ition she assumes towards Dissenters, before very 
ong she will fall from within and not from without. 
(Cheers.) I am desirous that she should be reformed, 
and I must honestly add I am desirous also that she 
should be retained. (Hear.) It would be unmanly were 
I, for the sake of obtaining your applause, to say that I 
am for the destruction of the Church of England. But 
I will tell you what I really think about it. There are 
two classes of religious reformers—I belong to one class 
and my friend Mr. Miall to another. We have ac 
together a good deal, and whatever the difference in our 
ultimate end may be, we have never yet had any 
difference in action. Reform in the Church is very 
slow work, and it requires much pressure from 
without to help it on at all (“ Hear,” and laughter), 
and I do not think the crisis, when Mr. Miall and 
myself will be obliged to differ, is likely to happen 
in either his time or mine. But, as I was saying, 
there are two classes of Church reformers. In the 
first rae there are those who believe that the existence 
of a State-Church is incompatible with that earnest re- 
ligion which ought to prevail,—who think that religion 
would thrive better, and that the Church of England be 
stronger and more useful if it were separated from the 
State. I am by no means sure that they are not right. 
But there is another class of Church reformers, and it is 
to this class that I profess to belong,—who are of opinion 
that since we have got an Established Church, with 
large endowments, of which it has obtained possession 
in one way or another—by hook or by brook—(laughter) 
—but which do not come out of the pocket of any one 
else—(for I would not take anything from the Dissen- 
ters)—I say I am one of those who think that it would 
be wise still to retain that Church, reforming it in such 
a manner as would make it as broad in its principle and 
as simple in its discipline as possible, and would enable 
it to teach not so much any of the special doctrines as 
the great fundamental truths of religion. But whatever 
may be our ultimate —— and intentions, the great 
practical work of the Liberation Society, which enables 
me to co-operate with it so cordially and gladly as I do, 
is this: that it endeavours to maintain and enforce the 


had | principle that the Established Church of this country is 


not a corporation existing for the benefit of any particu- 
lar section of the community, but that it belongs 
entirely to the people; and that they have a full right 
at any time to resume its possessions or reform its doc- 
trines, as they have done in times past, if a majority of 
the nation should so determine. As to Church-rates I 
think, and I have often told my friend Mr. Miall, that 
it was the policy of Anti-State-Churchmen to let such 
a paltry annoyance remain in the Church, that they 
would get tenfold more agitation against the Church by 
the maintenance of such grievances as the Church rates 
and the Endowed Schools’ Act and the like, than by 
their abolition. But I appreciate the straightforward 
conduct of the members of this society, and I take a 
pleasure and pride in acting with them, because they 
have not said What is it our policy to do in these 
matters?” they have simply said, Here is an injustice, 
and a wrong, and we as honest men are bound to try to 
rectify it.” (Cheers.) Mr. Miall and I have fought to- 
gether in the House of Commons in defence of these 
principles, and I hope we shall fight there together 
again. (Great cheers.) There is no man whose ad- 
vent into the House of Commons I should hail more 
heartily. 

The hon. gentleman then left the meeting in con- 
* of the illness of a member of his family. 

The Rev. H. RIchARD proposed the following 
resolution: 

That whilst earnestly desiring a ‘severance of the Church 
from the State in every portion of the kingdom, this meeting 
believes there are special reasons for the adoption of such a 
policy in relation to this part of the kingdom, in the fact that 
the Established Church in Wales is not, and never has been, 
the Church of the great majority of the people, who, lefc in 
a state of spiritual destitution by that Establishment, have 
themselves provided the means of religious instruction and 
worship, without the intervention of legal authority, and the 
expenditure of national resources. 


He intended to restrict himself to one aspect of the 
question before the meeting--namely, the eccle- 
siastical condition of the principality of Wales, and 
the duties that devolve upon Welsh Dissenters 
arising out of that condition. 


We have made up our minds in this part of the 
world upon one or two points. Not only are three- 
fourths of us Dissenters in fact, but to a large extent 
we are sv in principle, and in conviction. We believe 
that there exists in Wales a general and deep oonvic- 
tion that the union of Churcu and State is a great 
evil, embarrassing the State and dishonouriny 
the Church, hindering and not helping the religious 
instruction of the people, fettering the Church’s liberty, 
corrupting its discipline, and secularising its spirit; aud 
that it will be a happy day for the cause of Christianity, 
and to the advantage of that portion of the Church 
which possesses tho unhappy distinction of being 
favoured by the State, when the bond shall be broken 
and she shall stand erect in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made her free. (Cheers.) I assert without 
hesitation that the living, practical Christianity which 
to so large an extent prevails in this country, 
is owing entirely to the influence of the voluntary 
prinel e; for whatever spiritual fire burns in the 

hurch of England itself, in Wales, is to be traced to 
stolen embers from the altars of Dissent. Churchmen 
imagine that the country is theirs, and that we exist 
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only on sufferance; hence the mingled resentment and 
disdain with which they look down on the persons of 
Dissenting ministers. But this is a gross misconception ; 
the country is not theirs but ours. We claim it asa 
rightful possession. Itis ours by spiritual conquest. Our 
forefathers found it overrun by the enemies of all truth 
and righteousness, and that because of the neglect of its 
official guardians, and when the Nonconformists and 
early Methodists went forth to reconquer the land, the 
clergy of the Established Church were foremost in 
opposing them. (Hear, hear.) It is ours also by 
spiri cultivation. There is no population on the face 
of the earth more thoroughly instructed in religion than 
are the people of the Principality; and this is to be 
attributed not to the State Church but to Dissenting 
ministers and Sunday schools. Before the influence of 
these persons and means were put forth, as was said 
by the late Rev. W. Howells, of Long-acre, the devil 
might have claimed the Principality for his own diocese. 
The term ‘‘ National” Church, as applied to Wales, is 
a ludicrous misnomer. (Cheers.) It may be the Church 
of the clergy, but it is not the Church of the 
nation. (Loud cheers.) This applies to every part of 
the Principality, but more especially to the agricultural 
districts—to those parts which, according to the theory 
of an Established Church, ought, in the absence of 
its ministrations, to have been in a state of the 
densest ignorance. (Hear, hear.) I will take Cardigan- 
shire. The clergy there may be pious, learned, and 
most estimable men, but it is preposterous to call them 
the instructors of the people. It may not be their 
fault. It may be that the people are so blind that they 
cannot discern their supereminent merits; but it is a 
fact that they are shepherds without flocks. The sheep 
are so perverse that instead of 8 in the highly 
ornamented enclosure of the Church, they insist upon 
wandering upon tle open mountains of Dissent 
(cheers); so that the State-Church shepherds perform 
none of the functions of shepherds except one—namely, 
the shearing of the sheep. (Laughter and cheers.) I am 
astonished at the want of self-respect shown by our 
clerical friends. I wonder how they can look the people 
in the face, upon whom they live, but who resolutely 
refuse their spiritual services. I wonder they are not 
ready to throw up their livings and retire. (Cheers ) 
But perhaps they entertain sentiments similar to those 
of an English clergyman of whom I once heard. A 
Methodist chapel was erected in a village not far from 
the church, just over the hill, and thither the people 
were gradually drawn till scarcely any remained. The 
ery did not appear to be concerned about the matter, 
ut the clerk was greatly troubled, and one Sunday he 
summoned up courage to say to the minister 
that unless something was done the whole of 
the parishioners would be found to have forsaken 
the church for the Methodist chapel, remarking that 
that very morning he had seen them going in groups 
over the hill. The clergyman smilingly asked, But 
you did not happen to see the tithes going over the hill, 
did you?” (Great laughter.) But our friends tell us 
that, although the country may not be theirs by spiritual 
conquest or cultivation, it is theirs by Act of Par- 
liament. Our reply is, we cannot recognise an Act of 
Parliament in such a case use no human govern- 
ment has any right to interfere between us and our God. 
(Hear, hear.) Now I want to ask what can we do as a 
nation of Nonconformists to give effect to our principles, 
and to advance the progress of religious liberty in the 
kingdom? Hitherto we have done nothing in proportion 
to the power we have. 


Mr, Richard then adverted to the praise which had 
of late been bestowed, in Wales as well as in Eng- 
land, upon the memory of our ancestors who suffered 
the loss of all things rather than forfeit a good 
conscience, and remarked that unless we derived 
inspiration from their example to do what might be 
required of us now, that example would be to us 
positively injurious, because there was no such thing 
as vicarious virtue, making their good deeds of any 
avail for us, apart from actually imitating them in 
the spirit of their conduct. He then continued :— 


I want you to prove your sincerity as Nonconformists 
by appearing at the vestry meetings, and by getting your 
names enrolled on the register, in order that you may 
send men to Parliament who shall worthily represent 
the Principality of Wales. The question for us is not 
as to encountering the sword and scaffold, or fines and 
imprisonments, in vindication of our principles. The 
time for those things is gone past forever. But we, 
also, may be required to resist temptation and endure 
sacrifices peculiar to our age. Tho questions for us are, 
—Can we withstand those social allurements by which 
it is sometimes attempted to anoint us with flatteries, 
in order to induce us to relinquish or relax our convic- 
tions? Can we resist the demands of Mr. So-and-so, who 
has taken a pew in our chapel, on condition that 
we should put our principles in our pockets? (Hear, 
hear.) Are we prepared to encounter the frown of 
Squire This, or Lady Bountiful That? Are we prepared 
to be turned out of our farm rather than betray our 
principles? A r widow-woman, the other day, in 
Cardiganshire, did leave the farm which she held, and 
where her ancestors had lived for generations, and went 
forth with her little orphan children, casting herself 
Br the providence of God, rather than obey the behest 
of the landlord that she should attend the Church of 
England. That was an act of heroism. (Cheers.) And 
that is the sort of spirit which the Nonconformists of 
Wales may be called upon to display. Are we prepared 
at all hazards to resolve that Wales shall no longer be 
grossly misrepresented in the House of Commons? I 
believe Mr. Dillwyn is the commander of a troop of 
volunteers. ‘here may be difference of opinion as to 
the necessity and value of such volunteers, But 
should like to see him at the head of a body of political 
volunteers in the House of Commons sent to support 
him, (Cheers.) He has worked with a thoroughly chival- 
rous courage in that House, and don’t you think it would 
have a good effect, if, when the Tories were muatering 
to resist your demands, it should be said, “ Here is 
Dillwyn bringing up bis Welsh reserves”? (Laughter 
and loud cheers.) It will not be long before Mr. Miall 
enters the House again. Let some Welsh borough or 
county do themselves honour by electing him. (Cheers.) 
Why should we not have fifteen or twenty genuine 
Liberals in the House of Commons? Why do you not 
elect men of your own, who can speak for you in the 
House of Commons? Do that, and then Mr. Dillwyn 


will be backed up by a noble band, and be able to 
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charge into the ranks of the enemy for the cause of 
truth, righteousness, and liberty. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. MIALL, who was received with loud cheers, 
spoke as follows :— 


Iam very much afraid, after the explosion of Welsh 
eloquence and fire that you have — had —ooming 
somewhat inconsistently from my friend the Secretary 
of the Peace Society—(laughter)—that there is no- 
thing left for me todo, Or, 2 if I were to state 
the matter with perfect truth and openness, I should 
rather say that I rejoice greatly that any work which 
might have been expected from me at this meeting has 
already been more effectually ormed than I could 
pretend to doit. You bave been reminded that the 
country is yours by spiritual conquest, by spiritual cul- 
tivation, and by actual on; and I imagine that 
perhaps it may be left to me to improve that text and 
preach theapplication. A little opportunity perhaps re- 
mains to me in following the steps of my dear friend 
Mr. Richard—a little yet remains to be done if it was 
only to let you down easy from that excitement to which 
you have been lifted up. I should like very much, if it 
were possible—though I know not whether even if it 
were possible, I am the man to accomplish it,—I should 
uncommonly like to bottle up that spirit which has been 
excited this evening, so as to be able to employ it in 
some practical machinery which would touch the evil of 
which we complain. I admire enthusiasm as much as 
most men; I love to be excited myself—borne away 
with an irresistible eloquence so as almost to forget 
that there are such things as practical duties that need 
to be performed. But, after all is said and done, to 
these duties we must come at last; and thus make the 
best use of the enthusiasm of our own spirit when it has 
been stirred up by appeals of a touching and vigorous kind. 
They make the best use of that excitement who put it 
into the shape of an immediate practical resolution, 
and seal that resolution that it may never afterwards 
be forgotten. Why are we here? Of what use will 
have been the conference we have held at Swansea, or 
the feelings of excitement and enthusiasm which have 
been aroused in this meeting, unless we are able to 
bring them practically to bear towards the settlement 
of the question that we have undertaken. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Dillwyn, my honourable friend—for some time m 
colleague in the House of Commons—has told you that 
there are two ways open to people who entertain 
generally the principles which we hold. He is for 
reforming the Church of England, and, if pos- 
sible, still employing the property she calle hers in 
the service of religion, free from many of the restric- 
tions and much of exclusiveness which now attach to 
her enjoyment of it. Well, if Mr. Dillwyn were here— 
and I am sorry that he has been obliged to retire in con- 
sequence of domestic illness—if he were here I should 
have spoken somewhat to him, and alittle more freely 
than it is possible for me to do in his absence. I can 
say one thing of him, however, better in his absence 
than in his presencé—and that is, that there is no man 
who has rendered such important services to the Libera- 
tion Society in the House of Commons at eo great a 
racrifice to himself as Mr. Dillwyn. (Loud cheers.) 
He has ever been ready; he has never started obstacles 
which it would have been easy for him with his profes- 
sions to have raised; he has always been courageous; 
and whatever service he has been asked to perform he 
has performed it with a will, (Hear, hear.) We can 
pardon him therefore that he does not see precisely as 
we see regarding the fundamental principles upon which 
we base our movement. Perhaps if 7 were to liken 
him to any one it would be to Little Faith in John 
Bunyan’s ** Pilgrim’s Progress.” He as faith— and he 
will have more one of these days. (Hear and laughter.) 
Because the very principle that he enunciated at the 
close of his speech —as he will see when he comes to 
revolve it in his mind and to turn it into any practical 
shape involves all that we have ever professed. He 
declares that be would never stand upon any vantage- 
ground as a citizen of the realm in consequence of his 
religious faith or practice. But do away with this 
vantage-ground in the case of every one who now occu- 
asap it on these grounds, and you do away with the 

tate Church. (Hear, hear.) We can take the question 
either religiously or politically, it comes to the same 
thing in the end. Religiously we put it thus :—Chris- 
tianity is God saying to man, Lou ought.” A State 
Church is man saying respecting God, He has mis- 
taken the direction in which he should make his appeal,” 
and to make it more efficient, because man does not 
promptly respond to God's You ought,” it says to 
the people, You shall.” (Hear, hear.) Man's You 
shall,” at the back of God's Vou ought,” seems to us 
to be an impiety aud a blunder. We think that He 
who constituted human nature, and who, knowing the 
heart of man, sent forth his Son to redeem it, that it 
might be once more filled with the spirit of God—we 
think that he is the best judge of what should be the 
machinery employed in order to carry into effect his 
beneficent purpose. He gives us the sword of the 
Spirit, and we are to use that to effect our conquests ; 
man snatches up the sword of the flesh, and although 
the Apostle says the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal but spiritual, and mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds and of every high thing 
that exalteth itself, the State Church says, “ These 
weapons cannot avail anything unless to the spiritual 
sword you add also the carnal, and to God’s 
‘You ought’ add man’s ‘You shall.’” The one 
object of this society, stated religiously, is to do 
away with the impertinent interference of man by 
means of instrumentality which has been rejected by 
God. (Applause.) Putting it politically we may state 
it thus: We, as members of society, have a right to 
all the advantages which civil government can give to 
its members without being amenable to that government 
for what may be our opinions and purposes in regard to 
religion. Since it is impossible for Casar to search my 
heart, Cesar is obliged to content himself with scanning 
my actions. But my actions are not at all necessarily 
an expression of myself; and though Cæsar may compel 
me to compliance outwardly he cannot touch the in- 
ward man, which ought to be the spirit giving mould 
and expression to the outward character. As a citizen 
claim all rights over myself which are not opposed to 
the constitution and safety of society. That which 
Government is instituted for—the protection of life and 
property and person, and, if you will, reputation—all 
these can be accomplished without in the slightest 
degree touching my religious beliefs or influencing my 
religious motives, Asa citizen 1 choose to stand upon 
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the same level as the rest of my countrymen, You will 
hear of the Establishment talk about the 
Church.” There to be some reason 


Wales, The Church propeny is the property of the 
people. It is property which the nation, through its 
representative assembly, has devoted to ecclesiastical 
and as soon as the people of this country shall 
convinced that it can be better employed,— employed 
more impartially and beneficially, then they have 
as much right to deal with it in any other way as a man 
has to do what he likes with his own estates. I do not 
know whether there is any common land in Swansea. 
But, suppose that twenty persons out of fifty, to whom 
a common helongs, do not choose to use that common, 
finding that they can send their cattle to graze more 
satisfactorily or more profitably in some other place. 
Would it not be a ludicrous t for those who oon - 
tinued to use the common to say, This is our common, 
—you must not do this and you must do that. These 
are our cattle who graze upon it, and therefore it is our 
common, and belongs to us exclusively”? The Church 
of England is tae Church of the people--I mean in law, 
—and the property of the Church of England is the 
property of the people. I suppose 2 have a parish 
church in Swansea, and I dare say there are tithes oon - 
nected with that church. To whom do those tithes be- 
long? Do they belong to the bishop of the diocese? 
No, he cannot touch them. To the incumbent? Only 
while he lives, for he holds the office in a sort of trust, 
and has duties to perform to entitle him to the benefits 
which he enjoys. And when the incumbent dies, to 
whom do the tithes belong? To the 3 No, he 
simply has the power to present to the incumbency. 
Well, then, whose are they? Do they belong to the 
Episcopalian sect, which is the sect now in connexion 
with the State? No, not to them; they belong to the 
people of Swansea. hat we claim, then, is this: the 
right to do what we will with our own. (Cheers. ) Of 
course I make that assertion with all due regard to the prin- 
ciples of morality. At . rate, what we protest against 
is, the right of other people to sweep up all that apper- 
tains to this national institution, and treat itas if we had 
no part and parcel in the matter. Ido not wish to use 
harsh words. I believe some clergymen have made a 


Y | good thing—not to themselves, but to their Church—by 


selecting the hardest things I ever said twenty = ago 
about the State Church in England, and by delivering 
lectures in various parts of the country to show the 
malignity which must lurk in my heart against ths 
Church, and the revolutionary feelings which I must 
entertain towards the country at large. (Laughter.) 
Though I am averse to b pipe. strongly whenever my 
language can be perverted to personal uses, I must say 
this, that the language made use of by the members of 
the Establishment in relation to their rights rela- 
tively to ours is the most ridiculously impertinent that 
can be used by man. I have not the slightest doubt 
that they use this language with perfect unconsciousness 
of its inapplicability and its absurdity. But certainly it 
does sometimes move our indignation as well as awaken 
our contempt, that the men who have set themselves 
down upon the wealth that 1 to us equally as to 
them, should speak and act as if we had no part in it. 
(Cheers.) And this has been done in Wales, until—I 
will not say your blood ought to boil, but until your 
brains ought to be at work to deliver yourselves, It 
becomes you seriously to consider how you can rid your- 
selves of the burden which has been placed upon you by 
men who call themselves your only authorised 1 ＋ 
ministers. I do not wish to stir you up to any kind of 
mutiny; I only say, quit yourselves like men, not for 
your own interests, for I consider that a very low 
motive for action. You have but few grievances of 
which to complain, but you have a noble object for 
which you may work. You have special opportunities 
for advancing that object. You have even r 
facilities than those that are in the handa of English 
Voluntaries. You can produce more impression upon 
the public mind by acting sagaciously in this matter 
than any other body of Dissenters in the realm. And 
as you can do it—it is your duty to do it—I trust you will 
act upon the appeals addressed to you so forcibly by my 
friend Mr. Richard to-night. I trust that these meet- 
ings will lead to such a practical and wide organisation 
for ultimate purposes, as will give to Wales a significant 
_ 2 voice in the councils of the nation. (Loud 
cheers. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS was to have spoken 
next, but the time had so far gone that the CHAIRMAN 
said Mr. Williams would reserve his speech for the 
Welsh meeting to be held on the following night. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman then ter- 
minated the proceedings, and the large assembly 
dispersed. 


THE PUBLIC BREAKFAST, 

On Wednesday morning there was a public break- 
fast at the Assembly-rooms, of which a goodly 
number of Jadies and gentlemen partook. Dr. Evan 
Davies presided, Some pleasant speeches were made 
by the Chairman, the Rev. N. Thomas, of Cardiff; W. 
Conway, Esq., of Pontypool ; the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, 
of Tenby ; the Rev. C. Short, of Swansea; and Mr. 
Miall ; and the following resolution was adopted :— 


That this meeting expresses its great gratification at the 
visit of Edward Miall, Kaq., the Rev. Henry Richard, and J. 
Carvell Williams, Esq., as a deputation from the Liberation 
Society, and at the convening of the Conference now holding 
ite sittings. That it warmly acknowledges the service ren- 
dered by the committees who have made the requisite arrange- 
ments, the kindness which has placed at their disposal the 
chapels in which the several meetings have been held, and 
especially the generous hospitality which has been displayed 
by the society’s friends in Swansea on this occasion. 


SECOND DAY’S CONFERENCE. 

The Conference resumed its sitting at eleven 
o'clock, in Pell-street Chapel, under the presidency 
of James Kenway, Esq., of Neath. The proceedings 
were again opened with devotion—the Rev. Mr. 
PARRISH, of Aberdare, offering prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that it was a pleasant 
thing to feel that they were embarked in an under- 
taking on which in an especial manner they could 
ask the blessing of God. During the thirty years of 
his residence in Wales he had often been struck with 


seemed 

general ardour of the Welsh character, and 
because of the undoubted fact that 
of Wales constituted the very heart of the country. 
Hitherto they had done very little towards r 
to a solution this great question of the day; but 
from the earnestness which had been displayed at 


these meetings, he was convinced that a new spirit 
was about to prevail. (Cheers.) He was himself an 
old member of the Liberation ty, and a reader 


of the Nonconformist from ite commencement ; and 
he felt proud to stand, once in his life, on the same 
platform as his vilified friend Mr. E. Miall. (Loud 
cheers.) On the previous day, something had been 
said about on ay oe ins roe 
uestion in , but important in ite bearings, an 
he was quite satisfied that with the manifestation of 
a little zeal this im t be speedily removed 


out of the way in Wales, (Hear, hear.) o years 
he resisted the in Nea company with 
half-a-dozen friends, and was distrained of his 


perty to , 
— solhing more had been heard of Church-rates 
n Neath, so unmistakeably was the feeling of the 
people evoked by what took place. The same result 
would rarely fail, in any piece, to bring about a 
corresponding result. 
from the statement made by Mr. Wi 
representation of Wales in the House of Commons 
was anything but what it should be; but let the 
le be once thoroughly in their duty 
in the matter of voting, and the disgraceful fact that 
Nonoonſorming Wales actually stood in the way of 
the ress of voluntaryism would soon cease to 
exist, (Cheers.) The Liberation Society well de- 
served the most energetic support of the Welsh 
ple, and he called upon them to strengthen the 
Can of ita exeoutive to the utmost extent of their 
ability. The committee of the society, and its un- 


surpaseable secretary, Mr. Williams, were deserving | 


of the most entire confidence. He to see the 
Liberator translated I into Welsh, and to 
find that it was very widely ted. | 


The Rev. Tuomas PRicx, of Aberdare, then se- 
conded the resolution, which had been moved on the 
previous day by Dr. Davies, of Haverfordwest. Iu 
doing so he said :— 


It has been truly remarked that the great bulk of the 
people of Wales are Nonconformists. That fact, I think, 
will not be disputed, but I wish to state another fact, 
that three out of every four of the electors in the Princi- 
pality are under the thumbscrew of one or two parties, 
either the d landlords, or the iron and coal pro- 
prietors, so that they can screw three out of wat our 
of the electors from Cardiff to Holyhead. I our 
friends, Messrs. Richard, Mi and Williame, in 
taking notice of the small effect that we are able to 
produce in St. oe to bear in mind the faot, that 
although the great bulk, and even the heart and core of 
the Welsh people are Nonconformiste, that the bulk of 
the Welsh churches are made up of the poor classes; a 
very different state of things from what it is in E d. 
Our gentry are members of the Church of England, and 
their attendants are to a great extent pledged to vote 
with them. Our ironmasters and coalmasters are, as a 
body, members of the Church of England, and the men 
in their employ, to a large extent, are pledged to vote 
according to their behest, or suffer the consequence. 
Now, the question comes, are the Welsh people prepared 
to take the bull by the horns, and tell the landlords and 
large proprietors, ‘‘ We will vote according to our own 
consciences at the next general election Cheers. ) 
Let them do so, and he would venture fo say that they 
would send the whole thirty-two members to the House, 
You know there are certain large fish in the sea that live 
upon herrings and the small fry of the deep; but the 
herrings sometimes band together, and about a thousand 

o into his mouth at once, and choke the monster. 
Pin oe and cheers.) We cannot do mach individually, 
but we could doa great deal banded together. If John 
Jones happens to vote against the interest of his 
landlord, ice of Bulas—I wish to God his name 
was something besides Price!—(laughter aud cheers) 
—he must leave his farm, an re are half-a-dozen peo- 
ple ready at ono to take up that farm; but if the whole 
of the people were to make a bold stand, I have no 
doubt they would teach him such a lesson he would 
never be able to et. (Cheers.) One of my first re- 
collections, as far ‘back as 1826, is that of the mighty 
struggle to rescue tlie little pocket „n . 
At one time, the interest was so eve d, that 
one vote would have turned the scale either way. The 
Tredegar family had nearly the whole of the vas wah 
surrounding the borough, and on it they built cowsheds, 
that is, for cows during the greater part of the year, and 
then, when election time came, let them to some 
straggler to sleep in, to turn him intoa voter. They 
manufactured voters as som people manufacture mush- 
rooms, by the same material. But there were six men 
found there who were determined, if they could, to 
hold aloof ; as they were told that if they did not vote 
they would only be half starved. At the next election 
the parties were so evenly balanced that each party 

rayed one of the six to break his pledge and turn the 
nee. The whole six went together and returned 
Colonel Watkins. Thus the borough was effectually 
rescued from the Tredegar family where it had been 
for three hundred years. This proves that if we make 
a bold stand we may have to suffer for a time, but it is 
for a time only, and then we shall rescue t con- 
stituencies from the hands of the who have 
held 9 (Cheers.) How is it, then, if they 
vote so well in the borough, that they vote so ill in the 
county? After that sprig of nobility, the last member 
but one, the county fell into the hands of the Bailey 
family, and for thirteen years Sir Joseph Bailey, to my 
knowledge, has been supported by 200 or 300 rotten 
votes, that if tested would crumble to the dust. These 
thrown into the balance will defy any candidate under 
heaven to contest that county successtully, and therefore 
whatever the politics of the family be, — will always 
keep that county in their hands. (Hear, hear.) What 
then shallwedo? You say send ten or 


fifteen Noncon · 


lormiate ta tho House of Commons, I would uk, lu return, 
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Where are we'to get them from ?” (A voioe, Mr. Miall.”) 
(Cheers.) Mn in ta tes he is not a Welsh- 
man. I should only be too to return Mr. for 
any part of Wales. (Loud cheers.) We have but very 
few men that oan afford the time, the money, and the 
status to contest our boroughs and counties, and there- 
fore we must take the bes} we can. But I very much 
2 whether we could find two better men than 
r. 
th 


Dillwyn and Mr. Bruce, I would not exchange 
oe two men for any other two men I know in Wales. 
Sers. 
— men in Wales, who would first of all take up 
the of the electors. I venture to say that 
those men wonld find that property which should give 
only one vote gives as many as five. The father will 
vote upon i gon, son-in-law, and thet son's son, in- 
law will vote upon it, Others are gone to America, 
4 are dead, but still you will find individuals being 
brought to the poll and giving votes for them. Having 
pitged the register, be careful that you put your friends 
on. I am sometimes a political preacher. I am told 
that I do too much in that way. I wish to Heaven you 
would do as much! Now, if we take the registers 
t Wales, how many of the ministers who 
be upon them, do we find there? Men who have 
a ect right to be there, but have never taken the 
2700 to put themselves 1 We have added 600 
to 1 register duri e last ten years, e 
chairman o ‘the meeting lat night is the soul of the 
movement in Ulamorgahshire. Swansea now stands 
-eminent among all the boroughs of Wales, as having 
the man. Hen ustin Bruce, „ and the member 
for Merthyr fil, though he entered Parliament pro- 
fessedly a Conservative, will do everything we want 
but one; that is, vote for the ballot. But we have got 
him so 17 in — 4 * the 4 1 vor 
against it, Ca n: the Bute family have pu 
forward one 9 dn me but he is so liberal that we 
are satisfied.! So we have cleared the county simply 
by purging the register. A large amount of good can 
be done in every borough and county in the same way. 
(Cheers,) It is impossible for us to get members to vote 
aright upon our questions while the thumbscrew of the 
landowners and employers are exerted in the other direc- 
tion. Let us work for a few years, and the result will 
be very different from what it is now. (Cheers.) Let 
us buckle on our armour, gird up our loins, and do what 
wo can. In the name of God and the men of Glamorgan, 
let us be up and do our duty. (Renewed cheers.) 


The Rev. Mr. Grirrrrus, of Llandovery, in anp- 
porting the motion, said he had been greatly con- 
cerned to know that Wales positively stood in the 
— of the advancement of Nonconformist principles. 
Hitherto he had paid the Church-rate of a penny in 
the pound made in his district, but after what he 
hen 18 78 N was 1 resolved not — 

ay the rate again. eers, ) a good report o 
fhe ae of the Conference should be issued, 
a deathblow he believed would have been given to 
Church-rates in the principality, 

The Rev. W. Joxks, of Swansea, raised the ques- 
tion whether a minister was qualified to vote by 
virtue of his office as minister of a chapel; and it 
was stated, in the course of the conversation that 
followed, that a minister holding office by the trust- 
deeds during the pleasure ” of the members, could 
not be considered as a freeholder; but that one 
pie om. office ‘‘duting good behaviour” would be 
entitled to vote, boonnto tia was tantamount to the 

on of @ fe d interest in the place, 

* of the speakers strongly urged the noosssit 
for Welsh Nonoonformists ing after the 
political rights and using them manfully at every 
election. By that means they would very soon 
47 their influence, and be much more respected in 

n Legislature. One gentleman suggested that the 
object would be most easily accomplished by elect- 
ing as many Welsh members as posible for the 
counties and boroughs of the Principality. 

The resolutionlwas unanimously ad . 

The Rev. Tuomas , of Morriston, read a 
2 „The Beat Means of Obtaining for the 

tion Society the 8 t and Co-operation of 
the Welsh people.” It pointed ont the particular 
ways in which the pulpit, the press, and the plat- 
form might each be employed in this work. 

The Rev. Jonn Davies, of Aberaman, moved the 
following resolution, earnestly cominending it to the 
Conference: 

That this Conference, h ting the results of the 
art 1 of the ee ‘Becket, aad * ie 

e importance of energetically sustaining it at the 
resent juncture, is desirous that it should be aided by the 

_ of the entire body of Welsh Nonconformists ; that, 
to end, it deems it expedient that increased facilities 
should be afforded for diffusing a knowledge of the society's 
principles ond operations, by means of lectures and public 

: at tracts and other publications, specially 
to the Principality, should be prepared and wi/lel 
— get —— 1 5 — won > made of the . 

6 mem or O 

— — ‘bodies, with the —— 3933 

po Bn Ppa discussion of which the society’s objects may be 


Mr. Tuomas WILLIAus, of Aberdare, seconded 
the resolation, and the Conference unanimously 
adopted it. 

next resolution, which the Conference alao 
adopted unanimously, on the motion of the Rev, G. 
W. Humpureys, of Merthyr, seconded by the Rev. 
D. WitutaMs, of Denbigh, was as follows ;— 

That in order to secure lasting results from the 
ference, 2 desirable that there should be 
) the 


South Wales, which , from to . 
tive committee of the Liberation ety in 


reper to s matters referred to in the foregoing resoliitions ; 
especially, adopt measures for — to ‘Parlin. 
ment an increased number of Welsh members who are favour- 
able to the — of religious equality ; that the following 
gentlemen be requested to meet at the close of the Conference 
sittings, to organise such a committer. 


A committee of selection was then chosen, 
and in the course of the afternoon, at a special meet- 
ing, a very influential committee for the whole of 
S ruth Wales was nominated, 


© Rev. Joux Tuomas, of Merthyr, moved a 
vote of thanks to the several — * who 


I would recommend that we should havea 


* 


F. S. C. Chalmers, B. D., 


** 1 2— 


had read papers to the Conference, coupled with a 
request for their being placed at the disposal of tlie 
committee for publication. 

The Rev. D. Morcas, of Pontypool, seconded the 
resolution, which was cordially esd. 

Mr, Conway, of Abergavenay, proposed the thanks 
of the Conference to the two gentlemen (the Rev. J. 
Davies, of Aberaman, and the Rev. J, T. Davies, of 
Merthyr), who had acted as secretaries, aud to whose 
very efficient servicea mach of the success of the 
meetings was undoubtedly to be attributed. 

Mr. MIAtL seconded the motion, and it was 
adopted with applause. 

2 Rev. J. T. Davirs briefly acknowledged the 
vote. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. Epwarps, of Aber- 
dare, seconded by the Rev. C. Grirrirus, of Mer- 
thyr, a vote of ks was accorded to the chairman, 
and the Confetence was brought to a close. 

WELSH PUBLIC MEETING. 

Ia the evening, some two thousand le am- 
bled at Bethesda Chapel, and the proceedings were 
of the most animated description. The same motions 
were pro at this as at the English meeting of 
Tuesday ight. The first motion was proposed by 
the Rev. Simon 2 of Peny groes, seconded by 
the Rev. J. R. Morgan, of Llanelly, and supported 
by Mr. J. Carvell Williams. Tue second motion 
was spoken to by the Rev. Mr. Price, of Aberdare, 
and Mr, Miall. The speeches were all in the Welsh 
language, with the exception of those by Messrs. 
Miall and Williams; and the large audience mani- 
ange the most lively interest throughout the even- 
ng, repeatedly interrupting the orators with bursts 
of mg 

inks to the chairman closed the meeting about 
ten o'clock. 


THE FRIENDS oF Dr. CHEEVER will regret to 
learn that he is ill at Throg’s Neck, Long Island, and 
will not be able to resume his pulpit for some weeks, 
—New York Independent. 

THe TaBLET AND THE Emprror.—The Romish 
newspaper, Tablet, has had the distinction of being 
seized at the Paris Post-office, for giving a decidedly 
original explanation of the Emperor’s Roman policy. 
His Majesty, it is insinuated by the Tablet, while 
very willing to advance the cause of revolution, is 
no longer a free agent, being under the tutelage of 
certain marshals constituting themselves trustees for 
the Empress and her son ! 

Tue Central AFrican Mission.—The Rev. W. 
G. Tozer, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, who 
has been appointed Bishop of the Central African 
Mission, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, 
deceased, will be accompanied to his distant sphere 
of labour by the Rev. Edward Steere, LL. D., rector 
of Little Keeping, Lincolnshire, and the Rev, Charles 
3 Alington, rector of Markton, near Louth. 
— Morning Paper. 

PRoposED LIBERATION CONFERENCE IN SCOTLAND. 
No definite arrangements have yet been made, but 
it is pro to hold a Conference of the Society in 
Scotland at the beginning of November. Mr. Miall 
and the society’s treasurer, Mr. Edwarde, will be the 
deputation, and the Conference will be convened for 
purposes as practical as those which characterised 
the Welsh Conference. Mr. Oulton has proceeded 
to Scotland to make the requisite arrangements. — 
The Liberator. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF ENGLAND AND 
Wa es.—The autumnall meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union will be held nett week in London. 
On Monday evening a devotional meeting will 
be held in the Poultry Chapel, and an ad- 
dress be delivered by the Rev. W. Guest, of 
Taunton. On Tuesday evening there will be a 
soirée at Freemasons’ Hall, Samuel Morley, Esq., 
in the chair. On Wednesday evening a public 
Bicentenary meeting will be held in St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, John Remington Mills, Esq., 
M. P., in the chair. On Thursday evening a sermon 
will be preached in Stepney Meeting, by the Rev. 
J. C. Harrison, after which the Lord's Supper will 
be administered. The Rev. James Parsons, of 
York, will preside at the table. Meetings for con- 
ference will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday mornings, in the Weigh House Chapel, 
the Rev. Samuel Martin to preside. 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE will hold a series of 
meetings in connexion with the sixteenth annual 
conference the week after next. There will be a 
soirée on Tuesday evening, October 14, at Freo- 
masons’ Hall, 233 over by the Hon. A. Kin- 
naird, M. P. On Wednesday morning the Rev. D. 
Macfarlane will preside at the devotional meeting, 
and deliver the annual address. In the evening 
the conference will be resumed, when the followin 
subject will be discussed :—‘* The Progress and Bes 
Means of Promoting Christian Union,” which will 
be introduced by the Rev. T. R. Birks, M. A., 
Reotor of Kelshall. The devotional meeting on 
Thursday morning will be prunes over by the her. 
ectorof Beckenham, At 
the subsequent conference the question of the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath will be disonssed. A public 
meeting in the evening, presided over by Lord Cal- 
thorpe, will conclude the proceedings. 

SeizURE IN LEEDS ron BIRSTAL Easter-pvuss. -—~ 
Within the last week or two communications have 
appeared in the Mercury respecting seizures of 
furniture, &., for Easter-dues, claimed by the Rev. 
Mr. Heald, vicar of Birstal, which the Dissenters of 
the parish have conscieutiously declined to pay. In 
these letters it was stated that one of the persons 
against whom an order had been issued was now 
resident in Leeds, and yesterday this gentleman was 


9 


subjected to a visit from the officers of the law. A 
Birstal policeman in plain clothes, accompanied by 
three of the borough police, who might have found 
more useful employment, entered the house, No. 11, 
. ve-terrace, and seized six dining-room 
chairs, of the value of 81. The amount of Easter 
dues for which the distraint was made was originally 
ls. 6d., but it had been increased by costs to 8s. 
The chairs were removed to the George IV., Wood - 
house-lane, where they will be sold probably on 
Wednesday next. Three or four sales of furniture, 
seized under similar circumstances, have already 
taken place at Birstal, and we are informed that the 
auctioneers were urged to charge to the utmost 
hing what the law allowed, and that the expenses 
f the sale actually amounted to 88. 6d. in the pound. 
® gentleman against whom the seizure was made 
r has for several years resided at Birstal, 
at the payment of the dues has never previously 
been enforced. Last year, however, he took an 
active part in condemning the distraints then made, 
and he is now suffering the consequences. —Leeds 
Mercury, 7 
_ THe ALLEGED InToLERANCE AT CopHaM.—A 
lively discussion is still kept up in the West Surrey 
Times on this subject. Behind the Scenes,” a cor- 
respondent in Saturday’s impression, avers that 
the Cobham Reading-room is a name, not a reality, 
most of the tradesmen having withdrawn from it 
some time ago in consequence of a similar petty act 
to that commented on with just severity. The 
custos of the Reading-room was a Dissenter, but 
he was got rid of by ‘ action taken’ after a similar 
conversation in the Common Reading-room. This 
was not, however, entered on the minutes.“ From 
the statement of the same correspondent, and of 
another, who, in consequence of what has recent! 
taken place at Cobham, is compelled to modify his 
views as to the advantages resulting from a union of 
Church and State,” it appears that the conversation 
respecting the expulsion of the West Surrey Times 
was engaged in by the executive of the Reading- 
room, and that the suggestion to expel our contem- 
porary, made by Mr. Brigden and approved by the 
vicar, would, but for a public exposure of the in- 
tention, have been acted upon at the next committee 
meeting. Judging from other portions of the corre- 
spondence and the comments of the editor, the vil- 
lage of Cobham pretty freely illustrates the little 
acts of tyranny too generally perpetrated towards 
Dissenters, and the servility and time - serving 
character of some professed Nonconformists in small 
country parishes, ; 


Beligious Intelligente 


East Cowgs, ISLER or Wicut.—The Rev. John 
Yonge, late of Cheshunt College, has accepted a 
cordial and unanimous invitation from the Inde- 
pendent church and congregation assembling in the 
above town to become their pastor. 

BisHor StortrorD.—The Rev. W. A. Hurndall. 
having been laid aside from his ministerial work 
since the commencement of the year, and being ad- 
vised to prolong his rest for several months, ha 
resigned his charge sustained fur many years by a 
faithful and successful miniatry. 

GrEat Horton.—The Rev. George H. White, of 

Neckinger-road Independent Ohapel, London, bas 
acce ted the pastorate of the church worshipping in 
Weale -place Chapel, Great Horton. 
(now Gon regational), originated in the late agitation 
in the Wesleyan Connexion. The rev. gentleman 
will enter upon his duties on the second Sabbath in 
October. — 

A VERY INTERESTING HARVEST THANKSGIVING 
SERVICE was held on Tuesday, the 23rd inst., at 
the Congregational mission station, Bishop Stort- 
ford, Herts. Upwaids of 200 sat down to tea, 
afterwards the chapel was densely packed; some 
were not able to get in. The missionary, Mr. Fox, 
was ably assisted by various ministers and friends. 
The meeting was a very spiritual and united one. 
A collection was made for the poor Lancashire 
weavers. 

CarpirF.—On Monday evening, Sept. 22, a tea- 
meeting was held at Charles-street Congregational 
Chapel, Cardiff. After tea, a meeting commenced 
under the presidency of Rev. J. Waite, B.A., the 
pastor of the church; and addresses having been 
delivered by that gentleman, by the deacons of the 
church, and by Rev. R. T. Verrall, B. A., of Poole, 
the former pastor of the church, the question of the 
debt still remaining on the chapel was considered. 
Some very liberal and generous offers were made, 
and finally the whole amount of 1,000/. was guaran- 
teed to be paid by Christmas next. The deepest 
thankfulness was felt and expressed at the great 
goodness of Him who had thus enabled those most 
concerned in the erection of the chapel to participate 
in the final removal of all liabilities within seven 
years from its opening. 

Exmovutu, Dkvox.— The ordination of the Rev. 
W. T. Bull, B.A., to the work of the ministry over 
the church and congregation connected with Ebenezer 
Chapel (Independent), tock place on Tuesday, 23rd 
September. The Rev. Jonn Hoxley, of Honiton, 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer. The Rev. 
David Hewitt, of Exeter, gave the introductory dis- 
course. The Rev. W. M. Tetley, of Budleigh, aske«l 
the questions. The Rev. J. F. Guenett, of Point in- 
View, offered the ordination prayer. The Rev. 
Edward Mannering, of London, gave the charge, aud 
the Rev. R. S. Short, of Exeter, concluded the ser- 
vice. In the eveniag the Rev. F. F. Thomas, of 
Torquay, preached to the people. Ou the preceding 
evening a preparatory prayer-moctiny was held, ai 
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which the Rev, W. M. delivered a d 
upon 1 Thess, iii. 2, 7% Our brother, and minister of 
God, and our fellow labourer ;” the charge to the 
B Deut. l. 88, Euoou him.” The 

sand friends from a distance dined togetherin 
the school-room after the morning service, and a 
public tea - meeting was held previous to the evening 
service. ' 

Crrcus OHAPEL, BIRMINGHAM.-—This place of 
worship has during the last ten weeks been passing 
through very extensive alterations and improve- 
ments, so that instead of wanting, as in Bs — past, 
almost every qualification to attract worshippets to 
it, it is now almost one of the most inviting and com- 
modious chapels in the town. The outlay has been 
about 9007. ; which sum, together with an old debt 
of 700l., the congregation have resolved to liquidate 
in two years; and we rejoice to state that they are 
not without a fair prospect of accomplishing their 
purpose. The re-opening services commended on 
Tuesday, Sept. 23, when the Rev. W. Landels ably 
preached in the morning from Galatians vi. 14; and 
the Rev. Arthur Mursell in the evening from the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, These 
services were resumed on Sunday, the 28th, by dis- 
oourses by the Rev. J. J. Brawn, and the Rev. 
R. W. Dale, M. A., and were brought to a close by 
a numerously-attended tea - meeting on the followin 


day, at — addresses were delivered by most o 
e 


the Independent and Baptist ministers in the town. 
The collections altogether amounted to about 1007. 
— — — 
Correspondente. 
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LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — As corresponding secretary to the Central Fund 
formed in Manchester, for the relief of the distressed 
Congregational churches in the cotton districts, I have 
again to ore a vote of cordial thanks to those Chris- 
tians and to those churches which are giving us the 
things needful for the body,” and which are truly 
re ae to the soul also. Were it not for the kind- 
ness of distant friends, and for our confidence in God's 
overruling providence, those of us who are located in 
these cotton-towns would be utterly overwhelmed. I 
could weep as I write, at the remembrance of the ever 
new forms of privation which in tens of thousands of 
cases are obtruding themselves in this district; while 
in the houses (scarcely can we call them the homes) of 
our people, our hearts bleed at the depression of the 
spirit, the exhaustion of the body, and the desolateness 
of the dwelling, which every visit — 2 For my - 
self, Lown that I never knew the tender sensitiveness 
and melting sympathy of the Gospel as I know them 
now. With a zest never felt before, the Christian 
pastor hereabouts can now weep with those who weep, 
and rejoice with those who rejoice. Oh, what a burst 
and bound of hallowed feeling have I seen when relief 
has been eye privately and unexpectedly, and when by 
it sorrow has been su oar by joy. 

In the list which follows, there are several items on 
which I should like to make special observations, but I 
must not. May the Lord reward all our donors, whether 
their donations are large or small! The noble sum from 
Claremont Chapel, sent by our hearty friend Mr. 
Henderson, the unceasing remittances of the editor of 
the Christian World, the sacramental collections sent 
by various churches, and the contributions made in 
families, and ih schools, and in workshops, these, and 
other points, deserve our best thanks; for the future, 
we trust in God, and hope in his faithful people. 
Nothing short of frequent and considerable remittances 
from a very large number of churobes and friends, can 
meet the appalling necessities of our Christian fellowships 
through the ed winter. 

I remain, yours very cordially, 
WILLIAM 


ROAF. 
Wigan, Sept. 29, 1862. 


E s. d. 
Duxford, near Cambridge, Rev. J. Perkins... 1315 6 
Manchester Rusham-road, Rev. A. Thomson 
vaca). 95 * we * 3 
Plaistow, Rev. J. Our wen F 
London, Claremont Chapel, Rev. A. M. Hen- 
derson ... tod ib ih ive i Wm 
Nailsworth, Rev. J. Burrell ... ee Stee Pe a 
Bowden, per J, Thompson, Esq. (monthly)... 3 1 0 
London, Workpeople of Mr. R. Todd— ... 210 0 
United Presbyterian Church, Aldershott, per 
Mr. W. Reavell eee ove eee woe 5 0 0 
London, G. A. Calder, Es g. ae 3 
Horndean, Hampshire, per Rev. W. Pierce... 8 11 4 
Editor of Christian World _... 2 0 „„ 
Do. do. . as „ 
Do. do. Special) 3 
Mrs. Ouseley and Friends „ 


Dinton, Bucks, 1“. 5s.; M. E. B., 7s. 6d.; A Friend, 

r M. E. B., 5s. ; a Lady, per Rev. R. C. Pritchett, 5s. ; 

t. Helen’s Sunday-scholare, by Mr. James Marsh, 
11. lla, 6d. ; Mixenden, Rev. J. Brier * ; Pupils 
at Keyford Academy, Frome, II. 10s.; Earl Downham 
Sunday-school, per Mr. G. Fresner, 103. 6d.; J. D., 
Sittingbourne, Is. 6d. ; Whitchureh, Salop, Sabbath- 
school, per Rev. G. B. Scott, 178. 6d.; Ottery, Rev. A. 
Oram, 5s.; Mr. Saward and Friends, 4s. Id.; M. B., for 
a Teetotaller, 1s.; Smarden, per Rev. J. H. Wood, for 
the poor saints, 13s. 4d.; Do. from the Sabbath-school, 
5s, 4d. ; Mr. W. Clark, 1s, ; Crewe Independent Sunday- 
school, 4s. ; per do. two pair of useful boots; Mary, 
Stepney, 2s. ; A Friend at Malden, 2s.; J. 8. Reeve, 
1s, 6d. ; Wimborne 6 Chapel, 1“. 5s.; Mr. 
Morris, 8s. ; Bilesdon, Mr. and Mrs. Allen, 108.; Col- 
lected by do, from their farm labourers and servants, 
118. 6d.; Bradford, Mrs. Gee, 5s. ; Thank offering from 
Exmouth, 3s. 6d. ; Marton, per the Rev. R. W. Lloyd, 
11. 28. 24. ; London, Mr. G. S. Wyburow, a package of 
useful articles. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sik, —In the present angus 5 * — 22 
manufacturing districts, re may he disposition, 
as there is the time, on the part of the distressed opera- 


wo la le 
r be 


manifested b sufferers, 
in faith, tnd holes of eternal jays? 


I Si ur chant servan 
n. “GEORGE HENRY DAVIS, 
t Society, S6, Paternoster row, 10 
ndon, Sept. 30, 1862. 


THE WIFE OF THE REV. J. 8. MOFFAT. 


Religious 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—The telegram announcing the arrival of the 
* conveys an im in to the 


o of the Rev. J. 8. 


t which ry ay 
able to correct. She is not considered 


ill.” She was confined in February. The t heat 
and ht of the season retarded recovery u. 
The families being in want of provisions, the 


to the Kuraman for the donble purpose of making 
arrangements for supplies and 1 They 
arrived at the Kuruman the end of July, refreshed by 


the journey. Youre we) 


y 
J, WHEWIN, 
Brighton, Sept. 20, 1862. 


THE LIBERATION OF THE REV. SELLA 
MARTIN’S SISTER AND CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, —Nine months ago your columns diffused far and 
wide the interest which was felt in this eloquent young 
minister, himeelf on from slavery 


ly six years esca : 
and helped to awaken that British sympathy, which,’ 
as he says. crystallised into gold for his slave-sister 
and her children.” You will see by the enclosed list of 
subscriptions that Mr. Martin accounts for every one of 
the crystals, without any deduction for the expenses 
of his visit to land, or of his living while here. 
After long anxiety, through not obtaining answers to 
his letters, Mr, Martin ved the following note from 
two Kentucky slave-dealers, who rejoice in the eupho- 
nious names of Gault and Ketchum :— While in 
Columbus, Georgia, Fp Rev. John Dorson informed us 
that you had made him an offer for certain slaves in his 
possession, namely, Caroline and her childrén—a girl 
anda boy. He further stated that you had the gold to 
pay his price of redemption. Upon the strength of his 
recommendation we bought the slaves. We could ponte. 
realise for the girl, who is about sixteen, almost as muc 
as we shall ask you for all; but, as we promised Mr. 
Dorson to let you know that we have them, we write to 
you to redeem our promise.” With fresh anxiety, but 
with awakened hope, Mr, Martin arranged for his 
journey of 650 miles to Cincinnati; and, as he was as 
much afraid of going into a Slave State as Gault and 
Ketchum were afraid to bring their slaves into a Free 
State, ho had recourse to an old triend and the ambro- 
types. Meantime his sister was taking a journey of 450 
miles, with slave-dealers, and through military posts, 
but to a faithful brother and freedom 


plains the rest :— 
Boston, United States, Sept. 6. 

My very dear Friend,—I got back last Friday from Cincin- 
nati after a most successfiil trip of about eight days. I had 
written to T. J. Martin, Neg., who was one of my earliest and 
most faithful friends. asking him to act as my agent in ng bo 
my sister and her children, as he had promised to take them 
into his employ, and he very kindly consented to do 80. 1 
wrote to him, alo, should he get to Cincinnati. before me, to 
7 over to Covington, a place opposite Cincinnati, on the 

entucky side of the river, to where the traders brought my 
relatives, and get their ambrotypes, so that I should not be 
cheated in buying others than my sister and the children. He 
did eo, and when I got them, finding by the likenesses that 
those were the ones I wanted, there was nothing left me to do 
but to count him out two thousand dollars in gold, and he 
went over to Covington and made the purchase. The day 
before when he was over he had tried to get them for less, but 
he found that it was im ble to do so, and so he was com- 

lled to pay about 412“. for them. He was gone about four 

urs—the time seemed an age to me. A thousand suspicions 
1 into my mind, and I was de by a thousand fears. 
But had I calculated the time it would take them to make out 
the papers and get ready to send my sister to the boat, I need 
not have lived an age of anxiety in four hours 

When the boat was about three rods from the ferry landing 
on this side, Caroline recognised me in the crowd, and came 
forward on the boat and waved her handkerchief. I soon 
recognised her, and I suppose behaved myself rather childishly, 
judging from the description which my friends give me of my 
actions and utterances. In a few moments more my sister was 
in my arms. Qh! it was a glorious meeting. My first ſeel- 
ings of Joy in gaining my own freedom were not half so ecstatic. 
These feelings must be made known to 15 by degrees. I 
should seem foolish under the weight of bliss, and you would 
get tired of the infliction did I recal those feelings all at once 
to describe them to you, When we had time to converse | 
was glad to learn from her that her lot as a slave had not been 
a very hard one: though she had spent most of it in anxiety 
and about the freedom of herself and children. Still God 
had sustained her with hope when she had ceared to hear from 
me. She was looking but little older than when I saw her. 
though somewhat careworn, I send you her photograph, with 
those of the ch which I had copied here in Boston from 
the 1 which were taken out there. I spent about six 
hours with her and the children, who had not yet realised 
what they had gained. 

They are now in Dowagiac, Mich with Mr, Martin, who 
will give my sister two dollars, or about &. 4d. per week. He 
will clothe Ada and Charlie for what Ada can do about 
house between school hours, both of the children paving & 
advantage of the free school in the place. He was very muc 
pleased with their personal appearance, and from what he 
to me I know he feels very much interested in them, not only 
on my account, but on their own. He is the treasurer of the 
State Gonvehtion of oe of Michigan, and a man of 
great social and political influence. | 

I regretted that I could not bring them to Boston, but I feel 
that it is all for the best, Had I brought them here, I would 
have felt almost responsible for their support, and my salary 
would not warrant any such responsibility. 

I shall, however, have them come on in the course of a few 
months, as my church intends to make up a purse for the 
purpose of allowing them to visit it. Two members of my 
church have seen at Cincinnati, and they have written 
to the church abeut them. It may be about six months 
before they come on. They were pretty well supplied with 
clothing. Ada is older than I. thought, sixteen. Charles is 
nearly nine years of age, C read your letter { containing 


aroline 
list of the subscribers.~J. C.] and so did Ada, who writes 
very well herself, 1 think hettsr than her mother” with a great 


His letter ex - | b 


Sue tree ye 2 


y 
er . 
Mr. M 


or me 
that in so short a time he raised me and 


as she 


y sister brought me some of the soil from my mother's 
grave and a piece of the rude board that marks her resting- 
28 The board is very much d . but 1 shall cherish 
t with a red affection until I be permitted to stand 
near it and hear the song of the slaves’ emancipation sung as 
the jubilee of the race. you a oopy of the 
bill of sale and the letter of Caroline’s former master, Mr. 
Dorson, as well as those of the negro-traders. I herein give 
you a summary of the amounts expended in the purchase :— 


dols. 
Paid for the amount of the purchaso . . 2,000 
My to and from Cincinnati * 4 


Their passage from Cindinnati to Dowaglao 24 
Clothing, and money to buy other things 
they noed oe Tt oe ee 


Total te 9 0 ee se 265 
Or 4714, 17s. d., leaving a balance of 264.—J. d. 


nearly 
rest of the money I will, at their request, retain till they 
want it. In the meantime it isin the bank.—God bless you 
—Your friend for ever, 
1 Sarita MARTIN, 


P. 8.—1 the prices in making up the full amount 
of „ ars an no ee should be used in the purchase 
of les but the W. ouse Sie I 46. 3d, 
left. Tell them ho is theirs. —J. 8. M. 

The Reyne oy show that the mother’s face is 
thoughtful and resigned. The daughter’s personal ap- 
8 makes you thankful that she escaped the slave- 

er’s implied threat. The bill of sale transfers one 
hair, dark eyes, Bit Din, high, weighs 1 lb., and i 

r eyes, u. an 
thirty. 94 old; also one slave girl, named Ada, 
quadroon, dark ourly hair, hazel Abt. Sin. high, 
weight 100lb., and is sixteen years old; also one slave 
boy, named Charles, quadroon, 4ft. An. high, weighs 

b., is niue years old, dark straight hair and dark 
eyes,” to J. Sella Martin, “for his only ge use, 
benefit, and behoof for ever.” Of course, Mr. Martin 
thinks that it is altogether more just and right to esca 
from slavery than to pay for your manumissica. The 
latter plan was, in this case, a degrading necessity. But 


the letter of their master—the man who took gold for . 


these, his dead son's only, though unmarried, wife, and 
that son’s only children; this Rev. John Dorson, an 
old n greatly d in his neighbour- 
hood ”’—is such a specimen of distorted religiousness, or 
hypocrisy, that you cannot withhold it from your 
readers, It is dated Columbus, Georgia, June 5th, and 
is addressed to Mr. Martin :— 

I received your letter, bearing date Boston, April o, but did 
not reply because I saw no way of responding to your pro- 
— without bringing them to St. Louis or entrusting the 

usiness to an agent. I could not do the first, because such 
eee and creators of sedition as you and Wendell Phillips 
had plunged the a into civil war; and I had no disposi- 
tion to do the last. {do not know whether you will receive 
this letter or not, but should you, you permit me to 
remind you that there is another deht that you owe in this 
direction, which I think would be more in avcorfance with 
{pete r you to ber ean the one you are to pay to get Caro- 

ine, an at is what you owe your master from whom you 
ran away. I learn from the papers that you are a preacher, 1 
hope you will take as the very first rule of your vonduvt tho 
Apostie’s injunction, ‘ Owe no man anything.” 

| the I have felt much reluctance in parting 
with Caroline, not she has been a faithful servant, 
ut because I feared to place her, or allow her to be placod, 
where her soul would be in danger. o city from which you 


write, and I suppose where you live, has always been known 
as the den of social monsters and abolition infidels; and us I 
OT eee 

old me r to plunge into m and 
social ruin. May pave her! He alone can make her 
freedom a blessing to her. 


If such men are Christians 


being infidels among the abolitionists? If the South is 
ull of such men, what has England to do with the 


South ? 
JOHN CURWEN, 
Secretary to the Caroline Martin Fund,” 

Plaistow, E., Se r 24. 

P.8.—Mr. Ourwen will be happy to receive subscri 
tions for the proposed new church, in which Mr. Martin 
is to preach to the coloured people, from any who wish 
to extend this young minister's usefulness, 


SECTARIAN MODES OF DOING GOOD, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str, —I cannot help than ou for printing the letter 
of * Couutry Mster I our last, ot earnest] 


hope that the subject commended to the consideration o 
your readers may secure the attention it so imperatively 
demands, 

I would bo the very last man to dis o our Indepen- 
dency, but I cannot close my eyes to the fact that, „ 
worked among us, it has develo ooly one side of 
Christianity—the side of individualism and freedom, I 
this were the whole of Christianity and the whole o 
humanity, it would be enough; but there is another 
side—the side of union and organisation, and here our 
2 as worked among us is practically a 
ailure, 

Hence, with some splendid exceptions in favourable 
localities, the feebleness and the littleness of our 
churches, Their practical isolation ignores all public 
opinion; and gives to the forward, the talkative, the 

pn ter or the ambitious, an open to 

0 


easy stage 
or self-gratificatiou, tothe disgust of the though and 
intelligent, who prefer to stay away from Church- 
meetings, and mourn in secret over the facility with 
Which persons aun gain influence as church-inembers, 
who would of necessity find a much safer and more use- 
ful level in any community where order took the place 


of on ° 

One result of our want of organisation is thet much of 
the Christian work which ought to be done by churches 
can only be done by societier, While, as a natural conse- 
quence, the officers of such societies obtain an uncon- 
stitutional and irresponsible influence among the 
churches, 

Is it not an indictment against our whole system, or 
rather want of system, that in this Bicentenary year our 
churches are utterly devoid of any organisation f 
arranging the settlements of churches and pastors, but 
that the columns of one of your contemporaries last 
week must contain two advertisements from N 

nien 


F 1 
N . . lis 


» who can wonder at their 


| 
| 
} 


„„ ee eee ee 
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thousand times more honourable than the other methods 


which obtain amongst us; and I stand amazed that there 
should exist a Christian body two hundred years old, 
and claiming a still higher origin, which has not yet dis- 
covered any system worthy of any church constitution 
by which such vital arrangements can be legitimately 
accomplished. 
I have no time to enlarge, but remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


ANOTHER COUNTRY MINISTER, 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND THE ROMAN QUES- 
TION, 

The Moniteur of Thursday publishes the following 
letter written by the Emperor in May last to M. 
Thouvenel. It also prints the despatches that fol- 
low between M. Thouvenel and the Marquis de 
Lavalette, and which are too long for reproduction, 
The Moniteur profixes the documents by observing 
that the Roman question having been for some time 
the principal topic of discussion in the newspapers, 
it deems it opportune to make known what efforts 
have been made by the Emperor to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Holy See and Italy :— 

29th May, 1862. 

Monsieur le Ministre,—The more the force of things 
maintains us, relative to the Roman question, in a line 
of conduct equally remote from the two extreme parties, 
the more must this line be precisely traced, to prevent 
in future the accusation, unceasingly renewed, of lean- 
ing now to one side, now to the other. 

Since I became the head of the Government in France 
my policy has always been the same towards Italy; to 
second national aspirations, to invite the Pope to become 
their support rather than their adversary— in a word, to 
consecrate the alliance of Religion and Liberty. 

Since the year 1849, when the expedition to Rome was 
decided, all my letters, all my speeches, all the despatches 
of my Ministers, have invariably manifested this ten- 
dency, and, according to circumstances, have sustained 
it with a profound sonviction, whether at the head of a 
limited power as President of the Republic, or at the 
head of a victorious army on the banks of the Mincio. 

My efforts, I avow it, have as yet been frustrated by 
resistance of every kind, in presence of two parties dia- 
metrically op , absolute in their hatreds as in their 
convictions, deaf to the counsels inspired by the single 
desire of good. Is this a reason no longer to 1 
and to abandon a cause great in the eyes of all, and 
which ought to be fruitful of benefits to humanity ? 

It is matter of urgency that the Roman question 
rhould receive a definitive solution, for it is not alone in 
Italy that it troubles minds ; everywhere it causes the 
same moral disorder, for it touches what men have most 
at heart—religious faith and — faith. 

Each party substitutes for the true principles of equity 
and justice its own exclusive sentiment. Thus, the one, 
forgetting the recognised rights of a Power which has 
endured for ten centuries, proclaim without respect for 
so ancient a consecration the fall of the Pope : the other, 
without caring for the legitimate ion of the 
rights of peoples, condemn without scruple one portion 
of Italy to eternal stagnation and oppression, ‘Thus one 
party disposes of a power which is still erect as if it were 
overthrown, and the other of a people which demands to 
live as if it were dead. 

However this may be, the duty of statesmen is to 
study the means of reconciling two causes, which passions 
alone present as irreconcileable. Should it fail, the 
attempt would not be without some glory, and in any 
case it is advantageous to declare distinctly the end 
towards which we tend. 

This end is to arrive at a combination by which the 
Pope would adopt what there is great in the thoughts of 
a people which aspires to become a nation ; and, on the 
other side, this people should recognise what there is 
salutary in a Power whose influence extends over the 
entire universe. 

At first, in considering the prejudices and rancours, 
equally vivacious on both sides, one despairs of a favour- 
able result. But if, after having thoroughly examined 
the thing, we interrogate reason and good sense, we feel 
glad to persuade ourselves that the truth, that Divine 
Light, will end by penetrating their minds, and showing 
in all its clearness the supreme and vital interest which 
invites, which obliges, the partisans of two opporing 
causes to come to an understanding and be reconciled. 

What is, first, the interest of Italy? It is to drive off, 
as far as depends on her, the dangers which threaten 
her, to attenuate the unfriendly feelings which she has 
excited—in fine, to overthrow all that o her legi- 
timate ambition to reconstitute herself. to vanquish so 
many obstacles they must be examined coolly. 

ltaly, as a new state, has against her all who cling to 
the traditions of the past. Asa state which has called 
the revolution to her aid, she inspires distrust in all 
men of order. They doubt her ability to repress anar- 
chical tendencies, and hesitate to believe that a society 
can consolidate itself with the same elements which have 
overthrown so many others. In fine, she has at her 
gates a redoubtable enemy, whose armies and whose ill- 
will, easy to account for, shall for along time yet be an 

immineut danger. 

These antagonisme, already so serious, become more so 
in sustaining themselves on the interests of the Catholic 
faith. The religious question tly aggravates the 
situation, and . the adversaries of the new 
order of things established beyond the Alps. A short 
time since, the Absolutist party was the only one o 
to it. To-day, the greater of the Catholic popula- 
lation of Europe are hostile to it; and this hostility 
neutralises not 1 the favourable intentions of the 
Governments attached by their faith to the Holy See, but 
it hinders the favourable disposition of Protestant or 
sohismatio Governments, who have to reckon with a 
considerable number of their subjects. Thus every- 
where it is the religious idea which cools the public sen- 
timent for Italy. Her reconciliation with the Pope 
would smooth away many difficulties, and bring over to 
her millions of her adversaries, 

On the other hand, the Holy See has an equal interest, 
if not a greater, in this reconciliation, for if the Hol 


Sec has zealou rte f ) 
Seu arouses e 
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being in politics the representative of the prejudices of 


the ancient and in the eyes of Italy for the 
of bes fade 1 


enem ndence, the devoted partisan of the 
reaction. Thus, tt is — by the most ardent 


adherents of the fallen dynasties, and this entourage is 
not suited to augment in its favour the sympathies of 
people who have overthrown those dynasties. Never- 
theless, this state of things injures the Sovereign less 
than it does the head of religion. In the Catholic coun- 
tries, where the new ideas of great empire, men even the 
most sincerely attached to their creed feel their con- 
sciences beginning to be troubled, and doubt to be enter- 
ing their minds, uncertain as they are of being able to 
ally their political convictions with religious principles, 
which would appear to condemn modern civilisation. If 
this situation, full of dangers, must be prolonged, poli- 
tical dissentients would risk to bring about grievous 
(facheuses ) differences in religious belief itself. 

The interest of the Holy See, that of religion, requires 
that the Pope should be reconciled with Italy ; for this 
would be to reconcile himself with modern ideas, to re- 
tain within the fold of the Church 2,000,000 of Catho- 
lics, and to give to religion a new lustre, by exhibiting 
faith secon the progress of humanity. 

But upon what basis to found so desirable a work ? 

The Pope, brought back to a healthy appreciation of 
things, would comprehend the necessity of 8 all 
that could re-attach bim to Italy. Yielding to the coun- 
sels of a wise policy, he would not refuse to adopt the 
guarantees necessary to the independence of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and to the free exercise of his power. 

This double end would be attained by a combination 
which, in maintaining the Pope master in his own domain 
(chez ui), would lower the barriers which now separate 
his States from the rest of Italy. 

In order that he be master in his own domain, inde- 
pendence must be assured to him, and his power freely 
accepted by his subjects. We must hope that it would 
be thus, on the one hand, when the Italian would engage 
towards France to recognise the States of the Church 
and the delimitation agreed upon; on the other, when 
the Holy See, recurring to ancient traditions, should 
consecrate the privileges of the municipalities and the 
provinces in such a manner that they should, so to 
speak, administer their own affairs; for thon the power 
of the Pope, soaring in an elevated sphere above the 
secondary interests of society, would disengage itself 
from that responsibility, always heavy, and which a 
strong Government alone can support. 

The fo g general indications are not an ultimatum 
that I should 4 to impose upon the two discordant 
parties, but the basis of a policy which I believe it my 
duty to endeavour to make 3 by our legitimate in- 
fluence and our disinterested counsel. 

NAPOLEON. 


On the 30th May M. Thouvenel addressed a note 
to the Marquis de Lavalette, which says :— 


The words of the Emperor have never held out a 
hope to the Cabinet of Turin that Rome could become 
~ capital of the Kingdom of Italy with the consent of 

rance, 

All the declarations of France announce a firm deter- 
mination to maintain the Pope in the possession of his 
peg territory. The only possible arrangement would 

the maintenance of the territorial status quo. Italy 
would have to renounce her pretensions to Rome, and 
engage with France to respect the Papal territory, and 
assume the greater portion, if not the whole, of the 
Roman debt. 

You will communicate to Cardinal Antonelli this pro- 
ject of conciliation, in which there is nothing of a com- 
minatory character. At the same time you will give 
him to understand that if the theory of immobility con- 
tinues to be put forward, the Emperor's Government, 
although as much as sossible 3 the interests of 
the Holy See, would be compelled to quit a situation the 
8 of which beyond a certain time would 

alsify its policy, and throw the public mind into the 


greatest disorder. 


The reply, says the Moniteur, dated 24th June, 
of the Marquis de Lavalette to the note of M. 
Thouvenel states that he had communicated the pro- 
ject of conciliation to Cardinal Antonelli, with whom 
he discussed it in four successive interviews. He 
found the Cardinal opposed to all idea of a transac- 
tion, and his Eminence at length stated that the 
project could not be received. 


The Constitutionnel of Monday publishes an article 
— the Roman question, which concludes as fol- 

ows :— 

The efforts of France have been powerless to bring 
about a reconciliation which would be the glory of Italy 
and the Papacy. What will be the inevitable con- 
sequence of such a state of things? If up to the present 
only the generosity of France has been at stake, will 
not her dignity end by being compromised? Will not 
withdrawal soon become a duty ? 


The Paris journals which are friendly to Italy and 
those which support the Pope’s temporal power alike 
draw conclusions from the note of the Moniteur 
favourable to the cause they respectively uphold. 
The Paris Liberal journals complain that the docu- 
ments are already some months old, and prior to the 
attempt of General Garibaldi, which has rendered 
a settlement still more desirable, 

A letter from Rome in the Paris Temps speaks 
with confidence of M. Lavalette having received 
from Paris a copy of a sort of note from England 

pting the Cabinet of the Tuileries to evacuate 


Tho Paris correspondent of the Times says :— 


According to present arrangements the Em 
returns on the 4th, and it is said that on the 6th a — 
will be held, in which M. Thouvenel will present the 
draft of a note in reply to General Durando’s circular, 
which it will in form condemn while substantially ap- 
proving it. Such is this evening’s report, and it is added 
that M. Thouvenel will resign should his project be re- 
jected ; but that Minister’s resignation has been so often 
announced that we need not attach much importance to 
that part of the rumour. 


A letter from Paris says :— 
The apprehensions expressed with respect to oon - 


the Emperor’s life are, it is asserted, 
ever, It must be confessed that the ox: 


ample of what is taking 

— 2 malady of the 
po on a . Are 
ystem has been organised by the — who 
recruit their numbers from amongst intelligent men, 
calculating most prudently and 2 chance 
of success. I am not aware whether the French Govern- 
ment has received any positive assurances that some- 
thing is being plotted against the Emperor's life; but 
I am told that orders have been issued from the Ministry 
of the Interior to organise a brigade of policemen, com- 
posed of tried and devoted men, who will be ex- 
clusively to watch the frontiers bordering upon Italy 
and Switzerland. It is said that an attempt similar to 
that made by Orsini is feared. 

It is stated that the Empress's taste for bull-bait- 
ing is to be gratified by the introduction of the sport 
into Paris. The celebrated El Tato, Whose exploits 
at Bayonne have been lately well described by 
Punch, has been, it is said, engaged for Paris at a 
great expense, and the genuine performances with 
real blood, gored horses, wounded men, and trailing 
entrails, are to begin at the Passy Hippodrome on 
October 15th next. : 


ITALY. 

The marriage of the Princess Maria Pia of Italy 
with the King of Portugal was celebrated by proxy 
in the Royal Chapel, at Turin, on Saturday. The 
Royal bridegroom was represented by the Prince de 
Savoie Carignan, and the bride was accompanied to 
the altar by King Victor Emmanuel, the Princes 
of Savoy, Prince Napoleon, and the Princesses 
Clothilde and Mathilde. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Archbishop of Genoa, assisted by 
four Italian bishops. The people of Turin seem to 
have behaved in the most loyal manner on the oc- 
casion—to have shouted themselves hoarse during 
the day, and to have consumed an immense number 
of candles in illuminating the city at night. Great 
feasting of course took place at Court on the even- 
ing of the wedding-day. On Sunday the young 
Queen left Turin, commencing the journey to her 
new home. The King, the Princes, and the Minis- 
ters accompanied her as far as Genoa, where she 
embarked for Lisbon. Maria Pia has not completed 
her 15th year, and she only gave up her doll a few 


days ago, precisely on the day they told her she was 
engaged to be married. 

Prince Napoleon appears to have been very cor- 
dially received at Turin. 


It seems probable that General Durando, as well 
as Signor Conforti, may retire from the Cabinet. In 
this case Ratazzi would take the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, retaining the Presidency of the Council. 

A Turin letter in the Siécle states that the num- 
ber of Garibaldians who still remain prisoners is 
1,909. It adds that only 232 young men, under 
eighteen years of age, have been sent home to their 
families, 

A letter from Turin says :— 

We have sorrowful news of the Southern brigandage ; 
we hear of various bands (among others one of 700 
ruffians), leaving Rome, bound to the Neapolitan 
frontier, on the 17th of this month. One of their latest 
exploits has filled the country with horror. I spare you 
the minute iculars, as I suppose you will have them 
from your Naples correspondent. In a few words :—As 
a bridal party, consisting of a lovely young person of the 
Binelli family, sixteen years of age, of her bridegroom, 
her mother, and one of their domestics, were the day 
after the wedding travelling from Campobasso by a 
public conveyance, they were fallen upon yO y of 
thirty mounted bandits. The attempt of t tter to 
force the bride along with them was resisted by the 
bridegroom, who was consequently killed on the spot. 
The young wife, roused into fury by the fall of her 
husband, broke out into such curses and invectives 
against the murderers that these could only silence her 
by laying her down dead by the side of the dead. The 
villains then compelled the old servant to strip the 
bodies of the unhappy couple of all their ornaments and 
clothes before the eyes of the distracted mother, and 
after also robbing the other travellers of all they had 
about them, they made off with perfect impunity. 

A petition to the Pontiff, requesting him for the 
sake of the Church of which he is the visible head, 
to lay aside that temporal power which is the bane 
not only of the country, but also of all religion and 
morality,” has been signed by no less than 12,000 
members of the Italian clergy. 

The Italian army numbers altogether 323,200 men, 
exclusive of the regimental depôts and reserve. 

It is conidently asserted that the decree’ of 
amnesty to all persons concerned in the late Gari- 
baldian movement, with the only exception of the 
deserters from the Royal army, will follow close upon 
the celebration of the Princess’s marriage. 


ROME. 

The French Ambassador, the Marquis de Lavälette, 
has left for Paris. It is said he will not return 
again, having exhausted all diplomatic means of 
bringing about a solution of the Roman question. 


PRUSSIA. 
In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on Mon- 
day, Count Bismarck-Schénhausen read the following 
communication from Government :— 


The Chamber having rejected the charges for re- 
organising the * included by Government in the 
Budget for 1862, the Government must presume that 
the House would adopt a similar course with regard to 
the new items in the Budget for 1863. The Government 
on its part maintaining the views already expressed by 
its organs upon the occasion of the discursion of the 
Budget of 1862, the results of a present debate upon the 
Budget of 1863 would not only be unfavourable to the 
chances of any further settlement of the question, but 
would on the contrary tly enhance its difficulties, 
Looking at the spirit of the discussions which have 
hitherto taken place, it seoms impossible to arrive at an 


> 
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© proposition of the Min his has 
therefore vithorieed me to omar’ ale vt Badge fo 


Herr Von Grabow, the President of the Chamber, 
then read the Royal authorisation to withdraw the 
Budget for 1863, It was then resolved to refer the 


declaration of the Government to the Committee 


upon the Budget, with the request for an early 


n that committee, in reply to the question 
whether a new session wonld be held in the con 
of the year, Count von Bismarck-Schiohausen sta 
that no decision had been yet come to by the Govern- 
ment. It regarded the present period as a species 
of armistice, during which an attempt might be made 
to terminate the conflict. It was possible that the 
Budget might be laid before the Chamber in the 
eourse of the year, but ite settlement, owing to the 
17 alterations necessary in the military votes 
or 1863, until the lst November, was hardly to be 
expec Count von Roon stated that the interval 
from the middle of October, when the session would 
probably close, until November was insufficient for 
the consideration of the Budget and the presentation 
of the bill based thereon. Count von Bismarck- 
Schönhausen repeated that the Government, in 
withdrawing the Budget for 1863, only had in 


view the object of a pacific understanding with the 
Chamber. 


RUSSIA. 

Letters from St. Petersburg state that Russia 
celebrated her thousandth birthday on the 20th 
inst. There were great rejoicings at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, but the chief festival was held at 
Novogorod, which is regarded by native historians 
as the cradle of the Russian Empire. The Emperor 
aud the Imperial family were there. There was a 
grand procession, a religious service, the inaugura- 
tion of The Millennium Monument,” and a parade 
of troops. After the review a dinner was given in 
the open air to the troops by the merchants, Their 
Majesties took part in it. They were dontinually 
cheered. Everything has passed over with perfect 
success. This evening there is a banquet for the 
Court and a general illumination. 

„The Emperor Alexander,” says a St. Peters- 
burg letter, has just teken a new conciliatory 
— of clemency, which will be received with 
gratitude by all unprejudioed persons. By a recent 
ukase, dated from Novogorod, all fiscal prosecu- 
tions against individuals guilty of political offences 
since 1831, and consequently liable to the confis- 


cation or sequestration of their property, are to 
cease. 


MEXICO, 

Advices from Mexico state that 25,000 French 
troops landed at Vera Cruz on the 28th of August, 
and at once marched outside the town to healthy 

uarters, Vera Crus was very unhealthy, a great 

eal of fever prevailing, particularly among the men- 
of-war lying at Saerificios, Her Majesty’s ship 
Phantom was off Tampico. 


WEST INDIES. 

The Jamaica Legislature was summoned to meet 
for business on the 7th of October. A meeting was 
about to be held, convened by a largely-signed re- 

uisition, to consider the best means o moting 
the immigration of coloured people of the United 
States Canada into the island as colonists. A 
28 of cotton cloth, manufactured from native 

bre grown by the Jamaica Cotton Company, had 
been received, and samples of it publicly exhibited. 

The Legislature of Antigua had taken up the 
question of a resort to the United States for immi- 
grants, and its consideration was deferred to the 
next meeting, which would be on the 18th of 
September. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Dr. Lock HART AT PEKIN.—Dr. Lockhart con- 
tinues diligently to prosecute his work at the hos- 
pital at Pekin. He says: — I have 300 and 400 
patients a day, sometimes more, and on the hot 
days it is difficult to get through the work; but I 
always carry it through, and then I can rest when it 
is over.“ 

PlLonnis To THE Hoty LAND. — The Union pub- 
lishes the following — respecting the pil - 

tims who have recently left France for the Holy 
Land :— “ The caravan left Marseilles on the 31st of 
August, and arrived at Malta on the 3rd inet., all in 
good health, though many had suffered severely 
from sea - sick ness. The news from Palestine caused 
some apprehensions as to the safety of the roads, as 
it appears that three Franciscan friars were attacked 
and plundered by Bedonins at Sanguil, near Bilo. 
The ue of Jerusalem, 2 hastened 
to the spot, sent several of the sheiks of the tribe 
to Jerusalem in chains, and detached twenty-five 
horsemen to arrest the robbers. This event is much 
to be regretted, but it does not forebode any danger 
to the pilgrims.” 

Tue MassackE At ERROMANGA. —MEMORIALS 
OF THE LATE Mn. AND Mrs. Gorpon.—In a letter 
— received by a correspondent from the Rev. 

illiam Wyatt Gill, B. A., dated on board the 


without the introdustion of d fresh, 


Joho Wi near Jaly 3, 1862," he 
ern, in terms, to the late 

Ne ee EE aes eee 
time ago by the natives of Erromanga, South Seas: 
—“ In the next room to this ate sad memorials for 
the friends of Mrs. Gordon, of Erromenga. The 


consist of locks of hair of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, 
matted with their own blood, also poor Mrs. Gordon’s 
wedding-ring, taken off the corpse, with a spot of her 
own blood on it. Theirs is the martyr’s crown ; and 
yet the mission is to be recommenced upon our 
return from Sydney. All honour to the brave hearts 
of our brethren and our — 8 5 ee 
to raise Erromaage— orn hope oly- 
— missions—to Christ, Mey God Hees their 
sndeayours!’’ This mission, the New Hebrides, is 
ported jointly by 71 Reformed P rian 
urch of Scotland, and the * Presbyterian 
denomination in Nova Scotia. Mr. Gill has been 
labouring for eleven years at Mangaia, Polynesia, as 
one of the agents of the London Society, 
where he has been instrumental in doing much good 
amongst the natives. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Premier has tried to avoid the difficulties of 
selecting a Primate by translating Dr. Longley, the 
present Archbishop of York. It is a very gafe” 
selection, and one that will increase Lord Palmers- 
ton’s reputation for tact. By choosing the Arch- 
bishop he gives himself the patronage of two aroh - 
bishoprics, a bishopric, and probably a good deanery. 
Thirteen members of the episcopal bench are now 
his nominees, and, asa rule, they are all quiet, re- 
apectable, orthodox, and, perhaps, a little insignifi- 
cant, —Spectator. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Charles Thomas Longley, 
who has accepted the Archbishoprio of Canterbury, 
was educated at Westminster School, and at Chriat- 
church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1815, being 
first-class in classics. He was public examiner in 
1825. Having filled the office of tutor and censor 
of Christchurch he was presented by his college in 
1823 to the incumbency of Cowley, near Oxford. In 
1827 he was presented to the rectory of West 
Tytheley, near Stockbridge, Hampshire, and held it 
until 1829, when he was elected by the trustees to 
the head mastersbip of Harrow School. In 1836 the 
See of Ripon was founded, and Dr. Longley was ap- 
— — o first bishop. On the resignation of Dr. 

altby, in 1856, Dr. Longley was translated to 
Darham, and on the death of Mr. N in 
1860, he was translated to the Archbishopric of 
York. As soon as the necessary forms can be com- 
pleted, he will be installed at Canterbury Cathedral 
as the Primate of All England. Hie Grace was 
born in 1794, and is the fifth son of Mr. John 
Longley, formerly Recorder of Rochester. It may 
be mentioned that there have been five precedents 
for a translation from the throne of York to that of 
Canterbury. In 1396, Thomas Fitzalan otherwise 
Arundel was translated; in 1451, John Kemp; in 
1575, Edmund Grendall; in 1747, Thomas Herring ; 
in 1757, Matthew Hatton. In every century since 
the 14th, with one exception, Primates of England 
have blossomed into the full-blown dignity of 
Primates of All England. Dr. Longley preserves 
the tradition for the 19th century. 

It is currently reported that the Premier has 
offered the Archbishoprio of York to the Bishop of 
— His lordship is travelling in the north of 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1862. 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
New York, Sept. 20 (Morning). 
(Per Norwegian, via Quebec and Londonderry. ) 
Later accounts from General M'‘Clellan’s head - 
quarters state that Tuesday lest was chiefly passed 
in deploying the forces and gaining position, but on 


dawn till dusk. The result of the battle was inde- 
cisive, but the auperiority of position remained with 
the Federals. Their loss is estimated at from 6,000 
to 10,000 men. Federal General Mansfield was 
killed, and Generals Hooker, Dureya, Sumner, 
Meagher, Max, Weber, Dana, Hartsuff, Richardson, 
Sedgwick, French, Ricketts, and Rodman were 
wounded. The loss of Federal generals and field- 
officers is said to beso large as to be unaccountable. 

Little beyond skirmishing occurred on Thursday. 
General M‘Clellan officially reports on Friday morn- 
ing that the enemy abandoned his position on Thurs- 
dey night, leaving dead and wounded on the field, 

says :—‘' I do not know if the enemy is falling 
back to an interior position, or crossing the river, 
We may safely claim the victory for ours,” 

In a later despatch he reports that General Plea. 
santon is driving the enemy across the river, and 
says :—* Oar victory was com The enemy is 
driven back into Virginia. Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vanis are now safe,” 

The newspaper accounts state that the Confede- 
rates commenced crossing the Potomac at Shepherds- 
town Bridge and two fords above and below it early 
en Thursday night. During the night General 
M‘Clellan advanced a battery, and shelled the Con- 
federates from the surrounding heights, Early on 
Friday morning General Pleasanton pursued them 
with two batteries and two regiments of infantry, 
and captured some of their ammunition and supplier, 
and a small portion of a South Carolina brigade, 


General Stonewall Jackson conducted the Confede: ' request, at 


Wednesday u severe battle was fonght, lasting from | 4 


rate retreat into Virginia, and the whole Confederate 
army re to have crossed the Potomac with but 
alight foes of men, wagons, and arti . on- 
federates retreated in the direction of Winchester. 
A considerable Federal force, under Generals 


y | Siegel and Heintzelmann, is on the Virginia side of 


the Potomac, and speculation is rife whether this 
force will interfere with the Confederate retreat. 

It is not decidedly known whether the Federals or 
the Confederates oooupy Harper's Ferry, bat it is 
rumoured that General Burnside yesterday crossed 
into Virginia vid Harpot's Ferry, and was moving 
againat the Confederates, 

General M‘Clellan’s army crossed Antistem Creek, 
and is massed between that position and the 
Potomac, opposite Shepherdstown. It was sup- 
posed M‘C would cross the Potomac. 

The capture of the Confederate General Longstreet 
is not confirmed. 

The Federal 1 —— — 
numbering 4,000 to 5,000, with ten pieces of ery, 
— oo on the 17th to Confederate eral 

g, whose forces numbered 30, 000. : 
2 — reported investment of Charleston is officially 
enied. 

The Federal gunboats have destroyed Prentioe, 
Mississippi. 

The federates are concentrating at Golds- 
borough, with the intention of attacking Newburn, 
North Carolina. . 

Large bodies of Federal recruits continue leaving 


for 8 

A large steamer, supposed to be the Oviedo, rau the 
blockade at Mobile. 

New York, Sept. 20 (Evening). 

The Confederates all succeeded in crossing the 
Potomac on Friday morning, saving their transports 
and all their wounded, except 300, The Confederates 
are still visible in foroe on the Potomac shore, op- 
posite M‘Clellan’s position, and have posted artillery 
to prevent the Federale from crossing. The Federals 
estimate the Confederate loss at 18,000 to 20,000 


men. 
(Latest by Telegraph to Cape Race.) 
Tew York, Sept. 22 (Evening). 

The Confederates have retired from the bank of the 
Potomac, opposite M‘Clellan, and have retreated in 
the direction of Winchester. 

The Federals are crossing the Potomac at Shep- 
herdstowa and William’s Point. 

The Confederates evacuated Harper’s Ferry on 
Friday last, after destroying all the Government 
stores and the pontoon bridge, and partly deatroying 
the bridge of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

The Federals now occupy Harper's Ferry and Mary- 
land Heights. 

Generals Siegel and Heintzelmann remain for the 
defence of Washington. 

Commander Preble has dismissed the U. S. service 
for permitting the steamer Ovieto to enter Mobile. 

oney easy. Gold, 17) premium. Exchange 
dull. era’ bills, 126} 129}. 


CONTINENTAL NEWS, | 

The Genoese journals of yesterday publish accounts 
of the /étes in that city, aud of the enthusiastic re- 
ception which the city afforded to the Royal cortege. 
The Queen of Portugal, accompanied by Prince 
Humbert, embarked in the Bartholomew Diaz, which 
will convey her Majesty and the Prince direct to 
Lisbon. ce Napoleon and the Princess Olotilde 
embarked in the Prince Jerome for Marseilles. 

Intelligence from Fort Varignano states that Pro- 
fessor Partridge’s apparatus had been applied to 
Garibaldi’s foot. The suppuration has diminished, 


THE QUARTER’S REVENUE. 

The revenue returns for the year and quarter 
ending last evening have been published. The 
total amount of revenue in the year was 
69,685,540/., ainst 69,806,160/. in the year 
ending September 30, 1861. The revenue for 
the quarter was 14,600,983/., against 14,601, 2327. 
in the quarter endivg September 30, 1861. There is 
thus a decrease on the year of 120,62v/., and on the 
uarter of 240. This decrease is owing to a falling 
off in the excise and property tax. Tue deorease in 
the year in the excise is 1,194,000/., and in the pro- 
perty tax 601,000/. Under all other heads there is 
a respectable increase. Thus customs show an in- 
crease in the year of 375,000/,, of which 219,000/. has 
been received d the last quarter. The revenue 
from stamps also has increased in the year by 
398,775/., and from miscellaneous sources by 776, 563“. 
The amount of expenditure during the quarter has 
excceded the revenue by 3,429, 902“. 


SunpAY RELIGIous Services at THEATRES. — 
The united committee for arranging the holding of 
religious services in theatres during the winter, and 
which have been so successful in their operation, 
. after due 113 — to the epee 
tion of pursuing the same course during the ensuing 
winter months, The theatres selected, with the 

era of which an agreement been entered 
into, are the Standard, Shoredi opposite 
terminus of the Great Easte Rai way; the 
Pavilion, Whitechapel-road; and Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, The first Sunday in October has been a 


pointed for the opening service at each establish- 
ment. 


MARK LANE.—THIS DAY, 

Fresh up to Mark-lane, this morning, the arrivals of ish 
wheat were small and in good condition, For all qualities, 
however, the ruled heavy, at fully Monday's 

uotations of 28. per quarter. There was a 
oreign wheats on the stands. Good and 


moderate retail demand, at late rates, otherwise the trade was 
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following terms, for payment in advance :— 


restricted trade with America, formerly our 


Doren, much respected in the neighbourhood,” 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms fer Advertising in Tax NonconroRMisT are as 


follows :— | 


One Line A Shilling. 
Bach additional Line Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Advertisers of all classes will find Tae NONCONFORMIST a 
viluable Medium for their Announcements. 
The Nonconrormist is registered for transmission abroad. 
Padlished by Aurnos MALU (to whom it is requested that 
all Post-office Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
stract, Fleet-street, E. C. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Stamped Copies are supplied through the Post-office, direc- 
fcom the Publishing-offics, or by any News Agent, on the 


a 17 
Per Quarter * . * * 

C 
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Unstamped Copies may be had at the Railway Station, and of 
the Local Booksellers and News Agents; but an unstamped 
copy sent by post must have a penny postage stamp affixed 
each time of transmission. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
„A Country Pastor.“ Good wine needs no bush.” 
‘‘ Scrutator.”—Next week. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tux unfavourable change in the weather, 
though it seriously affects the attendance at the 
International Exhibition, and will quicken the 
return homeward of Paterfamilias who lingers 
at the sea-side, has happily come too late to have 
any material influence upon the harvest. The 
downward tendency of the corn-market, and the 
immense importations of grain from America, as 
well as the continent, promise abundant supplies 
and moderate prices for the winter. Iudeed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his elaborate 
eulogium on agricultural pursuits at Mold, 
stated on his own information, “ that the yield 
of all descriptions of esculents for the present 
will be far more considerable than it has 

n for several years past.” 


With a paralysis upon the chief industry of the 
country, we do not expect flattering accounts of 
the revenue, and a nett decrease of only 249/. in 
the summer quarter, as compared with the same 
period last year, cannot be regarded as unfavour- 
able. A great part of the 617,000/. decrease in 
the excise may be set down to the remission of 
the paper duty, and, notwithstanding our 


best customer, the customs show an in- 
crease of 219,000/. on the quarter, and 
375,000“. on the year. The revenue from 
stamps is greatly augmenting, and the loss on the 
property-tax to the Exchequer has been a clear } 
gain to the tax-payer. The deficiency of the year | 
ending with the past quarter is set down at 
3,429,902, Mr. Gladstone will hardly, under 
present circumstances, propose the imposition of 
new taxes. Necessity therefore will next session 
oblige a sweeping retrenchment of expenditure, 
and perhaps our deficit may save us from ex- 
tended and costly hostilities in the far East. 


Senatorial eloquence is flowing in a broad 
stream in the provinces. Some M.P.’s have been 
rendering an account of their stewardship to 
easily-satisfied constituents, though the A 
of the farmers of Shropshire to drink the health 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton, the active promoter of 
the notorious Poaching Bill, was an exception 
both gratifying and significant. One of the 
prominent topics at agricultural meetings is the 
expediency or otherwise of prizes to agricultural 
Jabourers for meritorious service, which is hotly 
debated by country squires and titled land- 
owners. Mr. Laing has been making at Glasgowa 
more severe attack than he madeat Manchester on 
Sir Charles Wood’s Indian policy, and strongly 
urges the necessity of governing India in India, 
and not in Westminster. Sir John Pakington 
has contributed the longest and most pretentious 

of the week. It is hardly possible to 
avoid drawing a comparison between Lord 
Stanley's thoughtful utterances at Stockport and 
Sir John’s ambitious display at N tanh on 
the subject of Mechanics’ Institutions, and pre- 
ferring a sentence of the noble lord’s common 
sense to whole columns of the right hon. baronet’s 
twaddle. 


British 1 with the Confederate 
cause would do well to ponder the letter pub- 
lished elsewhere from the Rev. John Curwen, of 
Plaistow, describing the redemption of the sister 
of the Rev. Sella Martin, an eloquent coloured 
minister, with her two children, from slavery in 

eir owner was the Rev, John 


and Caroline's family were the children of this 
minister’s dead son. The grandfather had not 
the ow oe compunction in selling his son’s un- 
married wife and her children for 2,000 dollars 


the money raised by kind English friends — 


but in order to convey them to the free States 
it was necessary to sell them to a slave-dealer 
that they might be sold again to Mr. Martin. 
The transaction was safely completed through 
the agency of a friend, who had to go over to 
Covington, in Kentucky, on the Ohio—whither 
Mr. Martin himself durst not venture—to pay the 
money, and cross over with his charge to Cin- 
cinnati, where they were free. The reverend 
grandfather not only took the money, but wrote 
a letter to his runaway slave—a matchless 


specimen, as Mr. Curwen remarks, “of dis- 
He alludes | hocus- 


torted religiousness or hypocrisy.” 
to the debt Mr. Martin owes to the former 
master from whom he ran away, and reminds 
him as “a preacher ” of the A postle’s injunction, 
“Owe no man anything.” While pocketing his 
dollars, he expresses great solicitude for the 
future moral condition of Caroline, his son’s 
concubine, when she reaches Boston, the den of 
social monsters and abolition infidels,” and dis- 
claims the responsibility of “assisting to plunge 
her into moral and social ruin.” The letter isa 

rfect picture of the shockingly-depraved con- 

ition of Southern society. The fate these poor 
creatures have happily escaped—that of being 
treated as so much live stock—is the fate of 
millions of their brethren, and that struggle for 
Southern independence which Englishmen so 
much admire, involves the perpetual degrada- 
tion as chattels” of one-third of the population 
of the Confederate States. 


The criminal record of the week presents 
several features of unique and appalling interest. 
The revelations made in connexion with the 
wholesale poisonings of Catherine Wilson—the 
first effected six years ago—have sent u shudder 
through society. There may be many undetected 
Catherine Wilsons if, as Professor Taylor avers, 
numerous deaths attributed to cholera are in fact 
occasioned by poison administered under the 
name of medicine.— William Roupell has pleaded 
guilty to the crime of forgery, and before the 
Judge sentenced him to penal servitude for life 
last Wednesday, made a strange confession of his 
guilt and penitence, while withholding those ex- 
planatious by which his conduct could be fairly 
judged.—Alll Scotland, Glasgow in particular, is 
in a state of excitement relative to the Sandyford 
murder, for which Mrs. M‘Lachlan awaits her 
execution. The minute aud circumstantial 
“statement” since published on behalf of the 
prisoner endeavours to fix the crime upon old 
Fleming, notwithstanding the marked vindica- 
tion of his character by the judge at the trial. 
Popular feeling runs very high against the old 
man, A monster petition for staying the execu- 
tion of the condemned is being got up, people take 
sides, wrangle and bet, and though none pretend 
that the woman was guiltless in the matter, it is 
stated that not all the military and police in 
Glasgow, or even in Scotland, would, in the pre- 
sent temper of the populace, be able to carry the 
sentence into effect.” 

The world has been for the last week puzzling 
over the enigma which the Monitewr has cast 
before it in the shape of some diplomatic corre- 
spondence which took place in May last on the 
Roman question. In a well-written letter, the 
Emperor of the French submits for the acceptance 
of the Pope a plan for reconciling Rome and 
Italy. The King is to guarantee the States of 
the Church ; the Pope to allow the municipalities 
and provinces to govern themselves. Cardinal 
Autonelli responded with increased emphasis 
non mus, and the impossible solution pro- 
posed te tive unyielding Papacy fell to the ground. 
As the correspondence is claimed by each side as 
favourable to itself, we may be sure that it 
favours neither. The main point of interest lies 
in the question why it has been published at the 

resent time. Coupled with the retirement of 
de Lavalette from Rome, it might be held to 
indicate that the Emperor will abstain from 
further negotiation, and proceed to act. But the 
Moniteur explains that France is Sti anxious to 
reconcile the claims of the Pope and Italy, and in 
M. Thouvenel’s note we find it emphatically ex- 
plained that all the declarations of France 
apnounce a firm determination to maintain the 
Pope in on of his present territory.” It 
seems probable that the pressure of public opinion 
in France and England has caused the publication 
of these documents, But though they deprive of 
any official semblance M. de la Guéronnidre’s im- 
udent speculations, we see in them no ground 
for hope that the Emperor of the French, unless 
very hard-driven, will depart from his policy of 
eternal see-saw. The protest of 12,000 Italian 
priests against the continuance of the temporal 
power of the Pope, will do more to help the final 
solution than apy false trust iu the enemy of 
Italian unity. 
The marriage of the Princess Pia of Italy, a 


child not yet fifteen, to the young King of Por- 
tugal, is interesting to Europe only as affording 
a suitable occasion to amnesty Garibaldi and his 
followers. No decree to that effect has yet been 
issued, though still expected, nor would it set free 
the great captive, whose wounds will keep him a 
prisoner at Varignano for weeks, if not months, 
to come. The Italian Ministry would appear to 
be thinking more of its own reconstruction than 
a Garibaldian amnesty, and there seems no doubt 
that the popular demonstrations in this country 
have a up public feeling in the Peninsula, 
and proved the 
son. 

The King of Prussia, fearing to break with an 
almost unanimous Parliament, has instructed his 
new clerks, miscalled Ministers, to propose some 
pocus with a view to tide over the crisis, 
and gain time. 

752 the tide of victory has turned in favour 


t medicine to Italy’s noblest 


of the Federals in Maryland—the ed regi- 
ments ok mean whites” finding little favour in 


that well-to-do State—disaster continues to fol- 
low them in Kentucky. The Confederates still 
threaten to cross the Ohio and attack Cincinnati, 
and have obliged a Federal force of 5,000 men, 
with ten pieces of artillery, to surrender at 
Mumfordsville. In the Free States the drafting 
scheme, and, it may be added, the collection of 
taxes, are postponed, but not abandoned, and all 
the proposals for separate action and a bolder 
wed have fallen to the ground. The South, 

fore the recent battles in Maryland, made 
known the terms on which it would grant peace, 
viz., the recognition of the Confederacy, and the 
submission of the question, North or South?!“ 
to every State in the Union. Of course the pro- 


posal is now no longer tenable, and the war will 
go on. 


THE MARYLAND INVASION. 


Durine the week just elapsed, the news which 
has reached this country by successive mails, in- 
forms us of a great alteration of the relative 
— of the contending armies in America. 

he prospects of the Federals when we last sur- 
veyed them were intensely gloomy. The army of 
the Potomac, under General Pope, had been 
ruthlessly mangled in several sanguinary engage- 
ments, and had taken shelter within the 
entrenchments which surround Washington. A 
large body, probably the main body of the Con- 
federates, had crossed the Upper Potomac into 
Maryland, menacing the communications between 
Baltimore and the capital, quickening into life 
the Secessionist sympathies which have been 
cherished by that State from the commencement 
of the contest, aud which nothing but the 
presence of a large Federal force could drive be- 
neath the surface, and making even Pennsylvania 
start with fright at the proximity of danger. 
Stonewall Jackson had surrounded Harper's 
Ferry, and rumour intimated, and as it turned 
out truly, that he had captured the position and 
its garrison. M/‘Clellan had been reinstated in 
his command ; but it was over an army broken 
and demoralised by a long series of disastrous 
defeats. Everything betokened confusion and dis- 
may in the Federal camp—and no small portion 
of the English press, we are ashamed to confess, 
exulted in the prospect of a possible re-establish- 
ment of the American Union, under the auspices 
of a pro-slavery Constitution and a Confederate 
President and administration. 

We took occasion two or three weeks ago to 
warn our readersagainst drawing hasty conclusions 
from any of the phases which this singular but 
hardly contested war presents. Recent events 
have added fresh force to that warning. The 
seemiugly - impossible has again happened. 
General M‘Clellan, hastily collecting the shat- 
tered army placed under his command, and 
reorganising it with unwonted rapidity and 
skill, started from Washington, and made a 
sift march directly upon the communications of 
the invading Confederate forces. He found them 
occupying a strong position at Hagerstown, some 
eighty-five miles north-west of Washington, and 
well on towards Pennsylvania. On the 14th of 
September he stormed the heights upon which 
part of Lee’s army was posted, and carried them 
triumphantly. He pursued the retreating foe 
during the whole of the 15th, came up with 
them on the 16th — cae ——— me 

harpsburg, again engaged them on that an 
—— — Be ory — Stonewall Jackson, 
who in the meantime had captured Harper's 
Ferry, had moved up to the help of Lee, and 
succeeded in compelling the combined force to 
quit the ground. On the 19th M‘Clellau reports 
the abandonment of their position by the Con- 
federates, and in a later despatch he declares his 
victory to have been complete—the enemy driven 
back into Virgivia—Maryland and Pennsylvania 
safe. The latest intelligence brings to our view 
the Federal army recrossing the Potomac into 
Virginia, and the Confederates retiring through 


— — — 
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the Shenandoah Valley upon Winchester. This 
is, perhaps, the most decieive triumph which has 
yet been achieved by the F on an open 
field. It has once more reversed the position of 
the main armies of the belligerents. The in- 
vasion of Maryland has terminated in dis- 
comfiture. 

It may readily be anticipated that these results 
were not achieved without much desperate fight- 
ing, and deplorable loss of life. The Federals re- 
port the death of General Mansfield, the wound- 
ing of no less than thirteen other generals, and an 
estimated loss of from six to ten thousand men. 
The estimate is probably under the mark, while 
that of the Confederate loss, given by the Fede- 
rals at from eighteen to twenty thousand men, 
must be merely conjectural, and is probabl 
immensely exaggerated. The Confederates, 
it is clear, although plainly defeated, could hardly 
have suffered to such a disproportionate extent as 
these numbers indicate, for they withdrew across 
the Potomac with all their e, their ammuni · 
tion, and their wounded, with the exception of 
300 of tbe latter. Unfortunately, moreover, vic- 
tory, which crowned the Federal arms in Mary- 
land, has favoured the Confederates in Kentucky, 
the garrison at Mumfordsville, numbering from 
four to five thousand men, with ten pieces of 
artillery, having surrendered on the 17th inst. to 
the Confederate General Bragg. 

We heartily wish we could discern in the 
intelligence just published any sign of the ap- 
proaching termination of this most destructive 
and sanguinary contest. Nay, it would be some 
relief to learn that the objects for which it is 
persevered in had been definitively settled. It 
can hardly be possible for the Government at 
Washington to cherish the remotest hope of 
subjugating the Confederate States and recon- 
structing the Union. It would be unfair perhaps 
to expect that they should abandon the contest 
until either the fortune of war has declared itself 
decisively against them, or they have recovered 
a position from which they may dictate honourable 
terms. At present, the strength of the contend- 
ing parties is too evenly balanced to admit of any 
hope that negotiations for peace will be thought 
of by either of them. Nor would it be safe to 
conjecture when that happy time will arrive. 
The balance of advantage shifts so capriciously 


from the one side to the other, and the victories 


gained by one are so speedily followed by victories 
gained by the other, that we seem at the present 
moment farther off from the close of the dispute 
than we did at the commencement of the first 
campaign. And yet, possibly, in accordance 
with the law which appears to have governed 
this unuatural strife, the most unlikely of all pos- 
sibilities may occur, and at the very moment 
when we have made up our minds to au indefinite 
protraction of the warfare, we shall be gratefully 
surprised by a conclusion of peace. 

Be this as it may, we do trust that the effect 
of the recent tidings will do something to dam 
the rising enthusiasm in favour of the Sout 
which the Times and some other journals have 
been doing their utmost to excite. If the world 
is destined to witness the establishment of a 
nationality and a constitution of which slavery 
is to be avowedly the corner-stone, Englishmen, 
at least, may well wish that its inauguration 
shall not be set off by a halo of prestige. We 
have no desire to see a slaveholding power pre- 
dominant on the continent of America. We 

udge it not the independence which it claims— 
But from the outset of the civil war, our hopes 
have gone so far with the North as to desire 
that, at least, she may be able to hold her own, 
and be in a position at the close of the contest 
for exercising a controlling influence in the settle- 
ment of the terms upon which peace is to be 
concluded. Every turn in the tide of affairs 
which strengthens this hope, makes us thankful 
that Providence has not yet declared, and 
trustful that it will not declare, in favour of the 
eatablishment of iniquity by law. 


THE FIRST HARVEST. 


Ir is about twenty years since the Voluntary 
Educationists sowed the first seed of their prin- 
ciples. There was at that time no Voluntary 
party, as such, in the kingdom. Indeed, the 
question not having been put fairly before them, 
it may be doubted whether many Noncon- 
formists even were prepared to say that it was 
not the duty of the State to provide for the 
education of the poor. We have reasons for be- 
lieving that three-fourths, if not more, of the 
Dissenters of that day would have welcomed a 

roposal for a fair scheme of popular education. 
We. as our readers know, were not amongst that 
number ; and, happily, no scheme was forth- 
coming which was likely to entrap the con- 
sciences of the majority of our fellow-relizionists. 
The pretensions of the Church in 1839 were 


dufflcient to excite a first alarm on this subject. 
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This was 1 into the intensest 
indignation 1843, and became a of 
united and organised action in 1847. It had then 
become obvious enough that National Education 
was only a convenient periphrase for Church 
extension. Those Dissenters who differed from 
the Established Church on principle, and those 
who differed from it on mere questions of polity, 
were now, to a large extent, united, and from 
that time the platform of Education amo 
Dissenters has been mainly a platform tor the 
exposition and defence of the Voluntary principle. 
he history of the Voluntary agitation since 
that day has of a varied character. With 
some, Voluntaryism has been only another word 
for denominationalism. With others, it has been 


y | willinghood in theory and ＋ ny ary in prac- 


tice, Others, still, have done their best, through 
evil report and 4 good report, not merely 
to expound and defend, but practically to prove, 
the success of a principle which to them has been 
more than a sentiment, and of much more value 
than the selfish and narrow interests of any de- 
nomination. But whether of love or of sectarian 
enmity, Voluntaryism has been preached, and 
the preaching has been with power. It has been 
elevated into the rank of a political doctrine, aud 
it now numbers its expositors and adherents in 
both Houses of the slature. Latterly, the 
other system having broken down, it has bid fair 
to become a rule for statesmen, and, willy” or 
6e nilly,“ a necessity for all parties. Now, the 
seed scattered year after year for twenty years 
bears to us the promise of a first and abundant 
harvest, 

Among the harvestmen, “ bringing his sheaves 
with him,” comes Sir John ong lately one 
of her Majesty's judges, und also, lately, one of 
the members of the al Commission on Eda- 
cation. We printed, in our last number, the 
substance of a speech delivered by Sir John at 
the meeting of the Honiton Church Association, 
in which this man of rare judgment and cautious 
intellect boldly but cheerfully looks forward to 
the day when all Government aid will be with- 
drawn from the Church of England. Reading 
the signs of the times, he calls attention to the 
fact that in the government of this country there 
is a desire, perhaps even a “ bounden obligation ” 
to make no distinction between what used to be 
called the National Church of this country” and 
the Dissenting sects, He says that this move- 
ment cannot successfully resisted, and tha“ 


all that can be done is wisely to prepara for the 
end to which it looks :— 


We must prepare ourselves (he says) to do our owa 
work. Iam far from thinking, either that that is an 
impossible thing to be done, or a thing we ought not to 
accept with hearty goodwill and thankfulness, trusting 
that with the blessing of God we may make the best of 
our course. Iam very far from grieving that the time 
is coming when assistance from the national funds will 
be wholly unnecessary. In many—in the larger number 
of achools at this woment they are without the means 
of any assistance in the shape of a grant for educational 
purposes, and yet are going on doing great good in the 
country. I cannot a thinking those receiving help 
might take a lesson. If this be done, we shall be able 
by increasing a little the payment from the poor and 
increasing a great deal the assistance we ourselves give, 
to render some service; and I think there can be no 
doubt, whenever this happens, that the state of educa- 
tion in this country will be improved. Whenever it 
may please God to t this, I trust that the parents 
of this country will be raised to a sense of the dut 
incumbent on them to educate, or contribate to 
the education of, their children, and that the friends of 
the poor will be stimulated to give a great deal more, so 
as to supply whatever may be wanting from other 
sources. 

These are strong and weighty words of a 
Christian churchman and statesman, and rich 
sheaves of the Voluntary harvest. 

Nor less emphatic is the Times newspaper. 
Taking occasion from Lord Stanley’s speech at 
Stockport, in which the noble lord expressed his 
opinion that one of the leading controversies of 
the next age would turn on the question at what 
point shall the limit be fixed between State 
interference and individual action in the matter 
of education, and in which Lord Stanley also ex- 
pressed his gratification at the fact that the 
Mechanics’ Iustitutions- the members of one of 
which he was addressing—are Voluntary institu- 


tions—the Times of Friday last thus boldly ex- 
presses itself :— 


The aid of Government towards the maintenance of a 
school is exceedingly convenient, but even the strongest 
advocates of State assistance cannot divest themselves 
of the feeling that to do without that aid. if much less 
convenient, is much more honourable. The first every 
one feels is a step in the wrong, the second in the right 
= Historical induction, the only — from 
w we have as yet gained any firm or 8 - 
lation on p. litical rd ba learlt euabliaeed that 
nations are free, happy, energetic, and progressive in 

OD u they possess in themselves the habit of 

individually or collectively, without the inter- 
vention of the Government; and that, in proportion as 
mankind have learnt to look to some , and superior 
authority to initiate, to support, and to reward their 
labours, they have unlearnt one of the very best - 
tions of their nature, and excluded those causes which 
conduce most directly and most efficiently to greatness 
and to happiness. If a system of education directed 
from a centre, and absorbing gradually more and more of 


The moral value of this expression of opinion 


we know exactly how to appraise. We recollect 
how the Times sneered at the Voluntary Con- 


en b 
e — * Code, and his defeat 
7 — in a victory of 


tion Office with t to the practical execution 
of the Revised Code offer another illustration of 
the deep influence which the work of the Volun- 
tary party has had upon the practical question 
of popular education. If these instructions are 
honestly carried out we shall have at least some 
results for our money, while there will be no 
further abuse of the public funds by bestowing 
them in aid of the education of children whose 
parents are well able to pay for it without such 
assistance. No grant is in future to be made 
for such children, and they are to be charged, 
inatead of twopence and threepence a week, the 
full cost of their education, viz., 30s. a- year. 
This is a harvest worth gathering. The con- 
version of statesmen and journalists, and the 
abolition of practical abuses, the existence of 
which has been one cause of the popularity of 
the present system amongst the middle classes, 
is a result not to be despised. The Voluntary 
party have only to continue their work in the 
same spirit and with the same confidence with 
which it was n, and has been, for the moat 
part, maintained,—se a principle at issue 
and guided by a broad and uneelfish policy, - aud 


they may look for many richer harvests in the 
years that are to come. 


DRAGGED INTO A WHIRLPOOL. 


THe greatest danger in our relations with 
China—an empire of three hundred millions of 
people, with only nominal rulers, and in a state 
of hopeless anarchy—is that we have no settled, 
clearly defined policy. No one can say at home 
whether or when we are at or war there. 
The declarations of our Ministers in London do 
not correspond with the acts of our representatives 
at Shanghai. Lord Palmerston, before the close 
of the session, said :—‘' We are making no war 
in Chiua except that which is necessary for de- 
fending the positions in which our trade is carried 
on.“ rd Russell, it is true, in the instructions 
sent out to Mr. Brace at the same time, went a 
step further, by stating that we are also “to 
encourage the Chinese Government to arm a 
sufficient force of artillery, infantry aud cavalry, 
to overcome the rebels and reduce them to sub- 
jection.” To “encourage” the Chinese Govern- 
ment, we now kuow, means to lend them ships of 
war, furnish officers to drill their soldiers, and 
legalise the hiring of British mercenaries to fight 
the battles of the Tartar dynasty. Our long and 
coatly 2 in India proves that such a 
policy is but one remove from direct intervention, 
and necessitates, sooner or later, direct interven- 
tion with its inextricable entanglements. Lord 
Russell himself admits it—for two months ago he 
told the House of Lords that the more we inter- 
fere in China the more the Imperial Government 
‘Swill only look on, and leave the burden and 
expenses of it to us.” 

ut what the British people do not 8 or 
at least trouble themselves about, is tbat our 
forces, in conjunction with those of France, are 
to be directly employed in putting down rebel- 
lion in China. evertheless, that is the impres- 
sion which prevails, not only in French official 
circles, but amongst our own countrymen in the 
Celestial Empire. The latter, it is to be ob- 
served, have hitherto proved but too correct in 
their forecast. They have uliar facilities for 
anticipating the future. Hitherto our action in 
respect to China has been decided not by the 
home Government, but by their responsible 
ageuts on the s Our Foreign-oflice not 
merely thro 8 shi heir representa- 
ina who go beyond our instructions, 
ts the policy they initiate. It was so 
e Bowring war ; it was so in the Bruce war ; 
it is so in the more serious imbroglio that Ad- 
miral Hope, Mr. Bruce, and the French repre- 
sentative are now stirring up. Tbus our 
officials abroad are virtually constituted the 
arbitera in questions of momentous importance 
(o the empire. It is not the advisers of the 
Crown, or the British Parliament, that decide 
questions of peace or war in China, but Admiral 
Hope and his colleagues. If England were polled 
to-morrow, the ulmost universal decision would 

“Let the Chinese alone.” But what is the 


be 
fact ? As Dr. Legge says in the lotter published 
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tion involved, it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the folly, wickedness, and serious and far-reaching 
— 17 the new position we have assumed, 
or which has been accepted by the home Govern- 
ment, in the Chinese empire. If definite issue 
there be, it is but in one direction—a British 
and French occupation of the country. “If we 


are to the empire we shall require 50,000 
troops, and may then find again that we have 
undertaken more than we are equal to.” We 
are proposing to re-establish a dynasty that is as 
n of the past as the Stuarts or the 
Bourbons—a dynasty we have ourselves 
destroyed. British hired bravoes are to be sent 
out to give new life, in conjunction with our own 
soldiers, to a Government conspicuous for its 
cruelty and ferocity. I have read harrowing 
accounts,” writes Dr. Legge, of the devastations 
of the rebela—how the country is blasted by 
their march. The accounts are no doubt true. 
But I have seen also the ways of the Imperial 
braves, and kept company with them for hours 

ther. Their march over the country was 
like the progress of lucusts and caterpillars. 
Their thirst for blood was qtenchless; their 
outrages on the young and old were indescrib- 
able. If we B down the Taepings, we 
shall kill our thousands on the battle-field, and 
the governors of provinces will kill their tens of 
thousands in the execution areas. We shall be 
installing so many Yehs, Our high officers will 
be the ministers to 80 many butchers of human 
beings.” 

Such are the people—recently our deadly, and 
even now our concealed, enemies—whom we are 
going to befriend; for whom the straitened 
means of our starving operatives are to be 
wasted, not because we will it, but because 
Admiral Hope and others will it. Who initiated 
this crusade against the Taepings? Not even 
our officers so much as the French, who give 
good wishes, few troops, and much control. It 
would be something if our efforts were to result 
in setting up a strong and orderly Government 
in China, which could quench the flames of civil 
war. But they cannot do so. The Manchous 
have lost both prestige and power. They are at 
once hated, despised, and set at nought. It is 
not one but half-a-dosen rebellions that have to 
be dealt with. If we drive the Taepings from 
the coast, they will only go further into the 
interior, carrying desolation in their track. So 

werless is the Central Government that every 

ndarin, beyond a.certain range from Pekin, 
does that which is right in his own eyes, laughs 
at treaties, persecutes to his heart’s content, robs 
and tortures without hindrance. ‘“ Against 
soldiers, gentry, and the mob, the authorities 
can ryan any protection.” The Govern- 
ment at Pekin,” says Dr. Legge, sends out a 
magniloquent edict ; the Provincial Government 
issues letters and proclamations. Each is power- 
less. Christian blood is spilt, Christian propert 
is 1 Ohristian progress is stopped. All 
this under the Government for which we are to 
spend our money and pour out the blood of our 
soldiers!“ \ 

Any interference on our part,” remarks the 
Rev. Griffith John, in the intelligent letter we 
published last week, “will only protract a 
struggle that must go on till a dynastic change 
is effected.” Rebellions in China are nothing 
new. “The nation has groaned in pain for 
centuries, until at last the ruler, to bind up its 
dis state, has appeared. If foreigners 
stood aloof, some man equal to the difficulties of 
the position might in our time come forth, and a 
new dynasty be inaugurated, under which the 
millions would enjoy repose.” Even the Taepings, 
bad as they may be, are, as we have seen, fully 
matched in ferocity by their Imperialist foes ; but 
they represent—which the Imperialists do not 
a reforming energy that will in due time, accord- 
ing to Chinese methods, work beneficial changes in 
that stolid, —— empire. That insurgent 
movement “‘ has been the means of preserving the 
political and social life of the people from entire 
extinction.” Why, then, are the blood and 
treasure of England to be squandered to prolong 
the agony of this Oriental people, passing through 
those inevitable convulsions that promise eventual 
improvement ? 


We protest against this needless and cruel in- 
tervention into which we are plunging deeper 
and deeper. We regard the new policy accepted 
by Lord Palmerston with humiliation aud 
disgust. The Tartar government no doubt con- 
siders it a fine thing for the . outside barbarian,” 
lately its conqueror, to become its subservient 
tol, and laughs in ita sleeve to see the officials, 
2 countrymen have been tortured by cruel 


darins, now befriending their weak and 
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tottering dynssty. Imperial France we may be 
8 as & great stroke of policy to employ 


sure 
Protestant England as its catspaw to estab- 
— 1 ascendency in 1 5. and con- 
oning for its protest against Papal tyranny in 
Italy by exterminating the im breakers of 
China. And what of ourselves? What is to be 
our glory or advantage from the compact? We 
are . a horde of filibusters who will 
shape British policy in China. They will in- 
fallibly break down, and commit us to the 
leasant task of moulding the destinies of three 
andred millions of the human race. We are 
arousing foer, who, while they will not, and dare 
not, meet our troops in the field, “ will hover 
about us, cut off all supplies, seize our boats, 
kidnap our men, and vanish into air, as 80 
many spectres, the moment an attempt is made 
to grasp them.” Even the last accounts from 
China show the utter infatuation of our policy, 
At Shanghai “trade still languishes, and rice 
has risen to a value that proves great scarcity, 
and consequent distress, in the interior.” Our 
8 whom we have interfered to save from 
he Taepings— what of them? The poor people 
are now in harder case than they had been before. 
They have been driven by thousands into 
Shanghai. There they are, nearly houseless and 
half fed. Cholera finds them an easy prey. 
More than 900 died last month within three 
days.” : 

And allthis is the result of that easy, rollicking 
system of Government, which the Palmerstonian 
system of Eastern policy entails—which ignores 
just principles and accepts the unwarrantable acts 
of officials whose only duty is to obey, and which 
allows this country to drift into armed inter- 
ference with the concerns of an apathetic Oriental 
race that can only end in their subjugation to 
ourselves, While Parliament feebly protests, or 
rather votes its confidence, and public opinion 
languishes, or is absorbed in the delusive prospect 
of unlimited trade, England is being committed 
to a course in China from which retreat will soon 
be, if not already, impossible, and which will 
entail dishonour and impose obligations and 
burdens upon ourselves and our children’s 
children. 


ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR COTTON. 


A correspondent whose name we withhold for 
the present has forwarded to our office a specimen 
of vegetable down which he regards as capable 
of being used as a substitute for cotton, or, at 
least, of being worked up with cotton to form a 
textile fabric, and find occupation for the suffer- 
ing weavers of Lancashire. The plant from 
which it was gathered, he informs us, grows in 

t abundance in a temperate clime, and might 
cultivated to any extent in Canada. It pro- 
duces pods about two inches in length and one 
aud a half in circumference filled with a fine silky 
fibrous substance in which the seeds are 
embedded. The people of the place at which our 
correspondent met with it, in reply to his in- 
uiry why they did not weave it into cloth, in- 
ormed him that they had made the attempt, but 
owing to the glossiness of the fibres, which pre- 
vented their cohesion, had not succeeded, is 
gentleman soaked a quantity of the downina 
solution of a cheap chemical salt, and presented 
it, when dried, to à patient of his, well advanced 
in life, who was practically familiar with the pro- 
cess of spinning and weaving. He reports that 
she span some of it into thread which, she said, 
would weave into cloth. Some of it she span 
with cotton, the thread of which was stronger, 
and would weave into an excellent fabric, A 
third portion she span with wool, and intimated 
that it too would weave into a good cloth. The 
plant is a weed, growing from the height of from 
two to four feet, and putting out from about a 
dozen to a score of flowers, which are in turn 
succeeded by pods and seed-vessels. It grows in 
all parts of the United States, Our correspon- 
dent suggests that a.sufficient quantity for an ex- 
periment might readily be collected this autumn, 
and should it be found available, might be grown 
to any extent in our North American colonies. 
He announces his readiness, for the sake of the 
pining operatives, to communicate gratuitously to 
any individual or company who will act with 
energy, the secret of the process by which he has 
succeeded in converting this silky substance into 
a fibre ble of being spun and woven into a 
cheap and serviceable fabric, We give the sub- 
stance of his communication for what it may be 
worth. We have no technical knowledge which 
would enable us to pronounce an opinion on the 
specimen of raw material which he has forwarded 
to us, further than to say, that to our uninitiated 
eye it looks as though it might become a likely 
substitute for cotton. We shall be happy to show 
any gentleman who takes au interest in she 
subject, and who will call at our office, the fibre 
now in our possession, and to give him the name 
and address of our correspondent should he wish 
to make further inquiries in the matter. 


— 


HAVING ONE’S OWN WAY. 


“Just what I might have anticipated,” says A. 
to B., for everyone who knows you, knows that 
you dearly like to have yourown way.“ It is a de- 
sire to the possession of which we may all of us 
plead guilty, if guilt it involves. Our own way, in 
any given instance, is merely that disposition of cir- 
cumstances which will most nearly approach our 
own views of what it should be, at least in regard to 
the satisfaction of our wishes, and, of course, we all 
prefer that the actual fact should be a perfect ex- 
ternal embodiment of our ideal, It seems, there- 
fore, superfluous for A. to charge B. with liking to 
have his own way—for it amounts to little more 
than reminding him that his natureis human. Yet, 
80 common a form of speech cannot be wholly de- 
void of meaning—must be something more than a 
self-evident truism. When we accuse this or that 
person of being too fond of having his own way, 
we mean, not simply that he is ia the habit of giving 
expression to a desire common to the race, but that 
he does so without allowing that desire to be 
limited of qualified by considerations which should 
be drawn from other than selfish sources, In this 
sense, the charge is one of which uo reasonable man 
would like to stand convicted, 

The phrase is customarily employed in reference 
rather to modes of doing things than to objects 
sought to be realised. It is not precisely the lan- 
guage you would employ to describe or to denounce 
mere self-will, on the one hand, or selfish aime, on the 
other. The man who habitually makes his own will 
paramount over all that opposes it—his own con- 
science, the advice or remonstrances of friends, the 
suggestions of prudence, the claims of affection, the 
dictates of justice—is pointed out to us by more ener- 
getic and condemnatory terms than those now under 
notice. So also, he who pursues his own interest to 
the exclusion of that of everybody else would be in- 
appropriately, because very insufficiently, described 
as one who loves to have his own way. The jus et 
norma loguendi would be violated by using this 
form of speech to denote the character of either the 
one or the other. The phrase, in fact, is understood 
to have ite own milder shade of significance. It 
points to something which concerns rather the sur- 
face than the foundations of character. It relates 
more generally to modes of action than to its end or 
purpose. It indicates self-conceit, but it.does not 
necessarily infer what we commonly characterise by 
the term selfishness. The last word of the sentence 
is the emphatic one. His own way,” suggests that 
it is of the fashion of doing a thing, not of the 
thing done, that we wish to speak. Accordingly, 
we seldom employ the expression in anger, nor, 
when employed, does it often excite anger. It 
conveys censure, it is true—censure the justice of 
which the accused will more or less anxiously ques- 
tion—but the offence is mostly regarded by both 
parties as venial. 


People who insist on all occasions upon having 
their own way are chargeable with littleness ofspirit 
far more than with impropriety of intention. The 
most notable illustrations of the fault are to be found 
amongst those whose positions preclude their 
coming in contact with society, save here and there, 
and, as it were, incidentally. A self-taught man 
almost invariably lays great stress upon having his 
own way. His sphere having been of necessity but 
a narrow one, and himself the ohief actor therein, it 
is hardly to be wondered at that he should develope 
to inordinate proportions the quality of positivity. 
He not only gets acoustomed to rely upon his own 
decisions, but his experience scarcely ever makes him 
conversant with the decisions of others. He is 
supremely ignorant of the world beyond himself. 
He has no independent standard of comparison— 
and, hence, even when his altered circumstances call 
for one he knows not how to consult it. Like the 
sparrow in the German fable, which gave judg- 
ment in favour of the higher flight of the hawk over 
the eagle, because the eagle soared beyond its range 
of sight, so the self-taught and self-made man always 
pronounces in favour of his own way, because he is 
utterly unacquainted withany other. His intolerance 
of any but his own methods of doing things betrays 
the narrowness of the circle in which he has moved. 
His conceit, his obstinacy, his impracticability, are 
the result, not so much of his natural disposition as 
of his peculiar training. It is, therefore, always 
difficult to work with self-made men, They know 
no other way to any given end than their own. 
They believe in no other. They reject all the 
evidence proffered them that there is another, or at 
any rate, that it is or can be preferable to their own. 
They easily convince themselves that their own way 
is identical with efficiency, and all other ways lead 
only to failure. And, too often, on this conviction, 
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conscience comes into play. They will not yield, 
because, with their views, they ought not to yield. 
Compromise is out of the question, for is not the 
best way the best? and, of course, their own way, 
the only one in which they have confidence, is the 
best. Such men, valuable and trustworthy as they 
may be in many respects, become insufferable bores, 
You know not what todo with them. They are for 
ever crossing your path at right angles, All their 
good qualities are neutralised by the inflexibility of 
their self-conceit. You must give them the reins, 
or request them to get out and walk. 

Self-taught men, however, are not the only ein- 
ners in this respect. One meets illustrations of the 
same propensity in many a man whose education 
and early training have been all that could have 
been wished, but whose subsequent position has 
been such as to invest him with supremacy within 
his special circuit of action. We will not par- 
ticularive the classes that present themselves to our 
mind’s eye. It may suffice to say that the posts 
they hold, or the offices in which they serve, obtain 
for them in their own walk of life a customary de- 
ference not always earned by their ability or their 
wisdom. And, within these walks, a tinge of 
despotism in their modes of action, will not provoke 
severe criticism. “But, unfortunately, they seldom 
drop their habits of self-assertion when they quit 
their own circle. They overbear you in matters 
about which they are ignorant as much as in those 
with which they are supposed to be familiar, Turn 
to whatever quarter you will, if they accompany 
you, you feel the pressure of their self - assertion. 
They set aside your plans without ever deeming it 
necessary to say, By your leave, Sir.” They 
assume the control of everything as if they were to 
the manner born.” They sweep away your sugges- 
tions like so much rubbish. They never stay to 
argue with you—apparently concluding that it is not 
worth. their while to listen or to reply. It must be 
owned that even if very capable people, which they 
sometimes are, they are very disagreeable, You 
cannot get out of the way of their domination. You 
feel that you are being driven. It is as though a 
strong, rude hand took you by the collar, and shoved 
you towards the point whither your own inclination 
might have been trusted to conduct you. There are 
folks—and how frequently you come across such— 
whose presence is sure either to irritate or to cow 
your spirits. It is not that they do not mean well, 
nor is it that their ends are not prompted by good- 
nature—but they have a knack of extinguishing 
your self-respect, and they use you, even for your 
own pleasure and advantage, as senseless counters. 

Now, that which in such persons as we have de- 
scribed is an invariable habit, is in most of us an 
occasional practice. The stream may not be so deep, 
nor the current so violent, in some as in others, but 
the direction of it is always the same. We are all 
of usa little apt to forget that our own way, even 
when it is demonstrably the best as a way, is not 
necessarily the one we ought to select—at least 
where the views and wishes of others are concerned, 
The path which leads right up the face of a hill to 
its summit may be the shortest, the most direct, and 
to ourselves who have been accustomed to it the 
easiest and the most enjoyable, and in simple good- 
nature we may propose it to others. But, we are 
bound to listen to their objections. This man may 
have a heart disease—that may be touched in the 
lungs—a third may be subject to a swimming in the 
head—while a fourth may have a wooden leg— 
women may be timid—children may not possess 
requisite strength. He who leaves all these objec- 
tions out of consideration, will oftener than not 
spoil a good object by insisting upon inappropriate 
means, Yet, in practical life, how frequently we do 
this. With a kind purpose, how often do we inflict 
real suffering or perhaps serious mortification upon 
the very persons we wish to serve, by unreflecting 
egotism in our choice of means. We little suspect 
what annoyances we may occasion by insisting upon 
our own way, because we will not be at the pains of 
ascertaining how far it may suit the convenience of 
others. We drag them with us to their sad dis- 
comfort, and sometimes worse, when by duly con- 
sulting their wishes or their infirmities, we might 
have pleasurably conducted them to the same point. 

And, after all, in things which concern neither 
morality nor religion, the triumph of getting our 
own way is immensely inferior to that of yielding it, 
as self-con quest is the most remunerative of all con- 
quests. The puffy gratification which follows upon 
successful self-assertion, neither feeds nor strengthens 
the inner man. It may please the palate, but it is 
utterly indigestible. The momentary enjoyment 
is quickly succeeded by uneasy sensations, The 
flush which it excites, is not the flush of health, 
The wine which sparkles in the glass, and is 


delicious to the taste, first inebriates, and then exacts 
& penalty - makes us do foolish things, and then 
leaves us to expiate oar folly. Probably, the most 
peevish men in existence are the men who are most 
acoustomed to have theirown way. It takes us all 
a long time, and a sharp discipline, to learn that he 
who would keep his life must firet lose it, and that 
to empty oneselfis the surest way to be filled. The 
heart of man is so constituted that its fulness comes 
of spending. In the great things of life, Christianity 
teaches us this sublime lesson—but it is equally ap- 
plicable to the lesser things of life, even to its veriest 
trifles, When we serve, we rule. When we give, 
we have. When we surrender, weare victors. We 
are most ourselves when we loss sight of ourselves. 
He is most certain to have his own way, and to find 
pleasure in it, who deliberately chooses to resign his 
preferences in favour of others. The road to true 
honour and to solid enjoyment has been marked out 
for us by unerring authority. Be not wise in your 
own conceite’’—‘‘ Let nothing be done through 
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and whose tatives, some of them at Teast, are 


annoyed 1 and operations of Protestant 


08. 
Our policy should be to abstain from interference in 
the internal business 


of the empire. If the government 


well, Iie 


in the management of its 


strife or vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let each | Shang 


esteem other better than themselves — Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man aleo 


on the things of others.“ By the heartiest obser. | fact, 


vance of these directions, one will best succeed in 
having his own way. 


THE REV. DR. LEGGE ON THE CHINESE 
QUESTION, 


The Missionary Magazine for October publishes 
a letter from the Rev. Dr. Legge, of Hong Kong, 
relative to the hostilities directed by the British and 
Frevch forces against the Taepinge, with the follow- 
ing introductory remarks :—‘‘ The long residence of 
Dr. Legge in China, extending to nearly twenty 
years, his extensive knowledge of the people, their 
language, superstitions, and government, together 
with his comprehensive and sound judgment, give to 
his views great value and importance. In former 
years the avowed policy of the British Government 
was that of strict neutrality, and, so long as this was 
observed, no direct hostilitiés of the Taepings were 
directed against our countrymen. But the threatened 
attack of the insurgents on the Imperial forces in 
Shanghae and other cities secured by treaty for pur - 
poses of British commerce, has led to a departure 
from the neutrality heretofore maintained. The 
plea on which we have employed our arms against 
the insurgents is that of protecting the interests of 
British commerce; but it may be apprehended that 
to effect this successfully (to say nothing in regard to 
justice or sound policy) will require a mach largor 
force than is at present found in China, From the 
events which have transpired in Ningpo, itis obvious 
also, that the Imperial forces are quite unable to 
maintain the conquests which British arms may 
achieve on their behalf, and that the oppressive and 
cruel conduct of the Mandarins towards their fellow- 
subjects can scarcely be exceeded by the Non and 
destructive rule of the Taepings.” We subjoin the 
greater portion of Dr. Legge’s letter :— 


It is vain, I suppose, to hope that there will be an 
honest return to a policy of neutrality. We cannot 
help, it will be said, following up the course which 
Admiral Hope has initiated. But the British Parlia- 
ment should lay down certain limits which neither 
ambition nor caprice on the part of conductors of affairs 
here may overpass. Let the severity of our dealings 
with the Taepings be tempered with mercy ; it should 
not be ours to co-operate in their extermination. If we 
subdue them so as to place them at the mercy of the 
Government, we should insist on it and see to it that its 
dealings be tempered with mercy. We should 
seo to it also that the privileges which we have 
fought forand won, which are now treaty righte, actually 
take effect. While I thus write, I confess that I think 
we shall find a conflict with the Taepings a very painful, 
tedious, and expensive affair; and that the attempt to 
bolster up the Manchou dynasty will be found a very 
thankloss and uncertain undertaking. Let it be granted 
that we can put the rebellion down, and that the pre- 
sent boy Emperor comes in our time to take the reins 
of Government in his own hand—after all, what shall 
we have done for the millions of the Chinese people? 


The French and we together may su a Tartar 
Emperor in Peking, as the French main the Pope in 
Rome, and the Chinese may not be a bit more ful 


to us than the people of the States of the Church are to 


Louis Napoleon. 


I will venture to say that at this crisis in Chinese 
history the hope of the empire lay in one of two things 
—a native revolution or à foreign occupancy. For 
hundreds of years since the Christian era there have 
been in China anarchy and civil strife. The nation has 
pressed in pain for centuries, until at lest the ruler, to 

ind up its distracted state, has appeared, If foreigners 
stood aloof, some man equal to the difficulties of the 
position might in our time come forth, and a new 


dynasty be inaugurated, under which the millions would 
orig repose. At t the French and otirselves 
are in arts er} the French, whose avowed 
object is to the olaims of Propery i and wo, whose 


avowed object 1 to defend and extend our commence, 


‘make bricks without straw than we are getting 


Vangtse to annihilate the re and give peace to 
the empire! | a a 


It beloves the British Parliament—the British _ 
—to look to this new complication of affairs iu China, 
to look it fairly in the face, If we are to patify the 
empire we shall require 50,000 troops, and may ten 
find again that we have undertaken more than we are 
equal to. But I ask in whose interest we are to put 
down the rebellion. Hitherto Admiral Hope has been 
acting in the interest of the Imperial Government’ Of 
course, if we fight ite battles it must 
The British people cannot be expev 

live of its sons, and 


all expenses. 


to 
ite. treasure, to 
tui 


Now I prost 
bellion on behalf 


of the Im Renee, and kept com wi thea 
for hours ‘ eir m over the country was 
like the | ir 


thirst for 


t th 


quence if we put down the rebels on behalf of the Im- 
parial Government, we have only to think of Yeh and 

is doings in Canton, when in n ths he 
beheaded 70,000. 1 have heard ohn Bowring, 


down of the re 
ment is the utter inefficiency of 


behalf of the 


on on 


Apart from rebel districta, the 


at defiance. It is unable to its treaty arrange- 


U 
d the mob, the authorities can give 
se — a n 


often spoiled; the native missionary ned an 
murdered, his chapels are plundered and pre 
Government does nothing. The Governme | 
sends out a magniloquent edict; the Provincial Goverti- 
ment issues letters and proclamations; Each is power- 
less. Christian blood is spilt, Christian is 
plundered, Christian progreas is stopped. All this under 
the Government for which we are to spend our money 
- pour out the blood of our soldiers! This must not 


out 


selves in undertaking to pacify China in harmony with 
the Manchou Government, The Manchous have liad 
their time in China, as the Stuarts had in Britain, and 
the Bourbons had in France. It is not ours to hasten 
their downfal by interfering in the 
le between them and the 
are they worthy that we should i 
And whereas it is affirmed that we interfere in beh»lf of 
our own commerce, it has not been shown that the 

have ever tried to check our commerce, 


Our 
and our silk have come for eighteen months ee is- 
trlots in their bands. 


SmaLL Meprecirs.—An old Scotch divine was 
often obliged to avail himself of the uid of 


tioners. 


e day a young man, quite vain 
* 5 — 


oratorical accomp! officiated, and on de- 
Dre — 
„No compliments, I pray.” Ne, ua; ou," bald 


parson, 100 · 6 Aa Im glad e ony body. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERIOA. 
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The enemy disappeared 
tévancog in parma 


e 15th (? 16th), on which day a 
battle cocurred hear „ between General 


FF 


The Provost-Marshal of St. Louis had received in. 
Ack in Mistourt "The property liable de confisetios 
la eatitnated at 60,000,000 doliats 


THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. 
A motion on the question of thanking General Lee 
83 victories ” a on n 
wisdom of an invasion policy on 
Confederates, Several members opposed the idea of 
invasion, but the resolution favouring invasion wag 
anced by a vote of 56 to 13. 

The Confederate had adopted à resolution 
to make a to the Federal Government to 
treat upon the manner of conducting the war #0 as to 
Saari its horrors, | 

A had og introduced in the Confederate Con- 
gress to facilits obtaining letters of marque so as td 
rendet ptivateering more efficient. 

A ‘was also passed recalling Mena 
Mason and Slidell. 


| pposed 
8 | of victory, and alt state the terms 
mn which alone they will grant peace to the spre 
Thee tre, the recognition of the Coufetrscy, 
sabmission of the question, North or South!“ 
to every State in the Union. The object of the 
latter provision is not, it is said, to gein an 


those ing slavery, but to establish the 
3 av 9 9 
a N 


ese terms would leave the 
South masters up to Mason’s and Dixon's line. 
MRS, LINCOLN. 
A passage in a letter of the Times’ New York 


"| Correspondent informe ue for the first time of a 


matter that seems to be sufficiently notorious on the 
other side of the Atlantio— Mrs. Lingoln, the Presi- 
dent’s wife, is accused of treason. It has long been 
evident that the Seceasionists have had means of 


obtaining information of the most secret plans of the 
a ya bee 


yernment, and it would appear that Mrs. 
Lincoln is now of being over-communicative 
to the ladies of Washington, who are nearly all 
Secdsdionists,; The charge is openly made, and 
have appeared in the streets of New York, 
% Mrs. Lincoln a traitress!” The police 
have pulled down the placards, but they have not 
au ed in hushing up the scandal. General 
Halleck is said to have been so well aware of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s ‘‘ indiscretion ’’—as he mildly called it 
as to require as a condition of his acoepting the chief 
command that she should leave Washington and live 
at her home in Illinois, where she is accor ingly now 
staying. The fact that Mrs. Lincoln recently lost a 
brother fighting in the Confederate ranks may per. 
haps afford some clue to this strange, and we would 
fain think altogether unfounded, accusation. 3 

_ THE ENORMOUS WASTE OF THE WAR, 

That the t of war material of every descrip- 
tion which fell into General Lee’s hands is enormous, 
though not mentioned in the public f * is uni- 
versally admitted in Washington. o railroads 
from Station to Richmond are said to be 
choked with cannon. General Lee, in his despateh, 


ta. | bewails the necessity which he was under of destroy- 


de- | at the wholesale and unpara 


ro- 
cacy ee rather than that it should pai fato cashire 
fre bands of the Cofifedérates. As one 2 it 


17 
ele 


Pte 
LG 


21 


' . A portion 
has left Nashville to — te the 


0 supply 


a larg ity of munitions of war for lack of 
ve od oh ag ite not wonderful that the Southern 
haul was un 


ented when it is known that 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, immediately after capturing 


Manassas, ed in the name of General Pope’s 
Chief of the to the proper officer in Washing- 
ton, requesting him to send to Manassas a large 


shelter tents and harness for r orses. 
The order was promptly attended to, and the train 
soon a and passed at once into Southern 
hands. In fact, at a moment of less feverish excite. 
ment, any Government on earth might well be t 
lleled sacrifice o 


may be mentioned that 4 Federal General, named 
was in command at Winchester. ae 

that General Jackson was approaching, and i 

at a name which at this moment is to the North 

what N72 once was to French children, 

General White evacuated Winchester, burnt all the 

isgariat and quartermaster’s stores there col- | 


comm 
lected, left the 32-pounders on the fortifications | aue, represe 


round the town still in position, destroyed several 
private stores, and decam ventre-d-terre for 
Maryland. Similar, at the other end of the Federal 
lines, at Frederickeburg, was the destruction of 
Federal rty. When, some day, stock is taken 
of the waste and wear and tear of this prodigious 
war, it will be found to be not only unparalleled in 
modern history, but that no analogy which will 
berg any grounds of comparison, can be found in 
uman annals.—Letier in the Times. 
3 MISCELLANEOUS, 
General M‘Dowell had demanded a court of in- 
quiry into the charges of treason made t him, 
e Philadelphia City Council had appropriated 
* * 1.— for the defence S by 7 —— 8 ‘ 
ashington corresponde the New Yor 
Herald states that the object of the Confederate 
W 1 Maryland was to overthrow President 
jooln’s 


tration, and restore the Union ahd 


} ces had occurred at Newtown, Connec- 
tiout, from the enforcement of the draft. 

General has been inted to com- 
mand the ent of South ina. 

The Richmond Whig says that the expenses of 
the Confederate Government since the commence- 
ment of the war to August of this year amount to 
347,000,000 dols. 

ew dates are to the Ist inst. Fort Jack- 
son had been rei „in consequence of the pre- 
valence of rumours to the effect that the 
“designed attempting * 


its capture, 


swarmed all along the rivers, firing upon passing 


General Fremont had accepted the offer of the New 
York War Committee to 50,000 men, but the 
Seoretary of War had refused to grant permission 
to the War Committee to raise troops for Fremont, 
1 the whole affair ended in ridicule. : 

Tuo hundred men had been drafted in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania states that 72,000 
avs teéponiied to hie call for the defence of the 
State, and he expects the number will be increased 
to 100,000. The men are being furnished with 
equipments, and being moved to the State border as 


soon as ible. 

Drafting is to cominence in the State of New York 
on the Ist of October. 
„Tus Federal gunboat Essex bombarded Natchez, 
Missimippi, daring two hours and a-half, The 
19 . ut was not occupied by the 


he Besen Has burned Bayou Sara, Mississippi, 
leaving two houses standing. 


THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 


The Lord Mayor anhéunced on Friday that the 
Mansion House Committee for the Relief of the Dia- 
tress in Lancashire had 27 upon opening a 
place to which clothing e distressed operatives 

ight be sen us ha been 


t. A house taken near the 
Guildhall, and ptopet parties will be appointed to 
receive and assort the élothes which the charitable 
public may think fit to send in. The financial sheet 
showed a total sum regeived of 59, 728“. 78. lld., of 
which 30,199, 3s., exclusive of Friday’s grants, had 
n already distributed amongst the distressed dis- 
tricts. The week's receipts amounted to 4, 420l. 
At the meeting of the General Relief Committee, 
et Manchester, on Monday, a report was read on 
the subject of the distress prevailing in the cotton 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire. Numerous 
contributions were acknowledged, including 2.000 . 
from the county of Warwick; and also 6,000“. a 
balance in the hands of the committee on the Manu- 
facturers’ Relief Fund of London, established in 1842. 
The committee appointed at Bridgewater House have 
increased their contribution from 4,000. to 8,000J, 
per month, which will be continued for four months, 
making the total grant of that committee 40, 000]. 
Including the Liverpool fund of 33, 000“. and other 
munificent donations, the total sum already promised 
and handed in to the Central General Committee is 
159,000 l. and the fund is daily increasing. Noble 
as this appears, much more will be required, as the 
claims of the unemployed are hourly becoming more 
urgent. To the enormous list of persons receiving 
hial relief no fewer than 6,617 were added in 
e third week of the present month; and the in- 
creased claims upon the Relief Committee bear a 
similar ratio. In place of the late Earl of Ellesmere, 
the Earl of Derby has been elected chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 
Collections will be made next Lord’s day in every 
Wesleyan chapel in the United Kingdom, for the 
distressed operatives of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
The number of chapels is about 5,000. 
A Ladies’ Committee for the purpose of raising 
subscriptions for the relief of the distressed opera- 
tives in the North is in course of organisation in 
The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, has been attending a meeting at Exeter in 
connexion with the London Missionary Society, and 
thus referred to the subject of the distress in Lan- 
1 — 
He denounced the representations of the T%mes’ com- 
8 as utterly unworthy of credit, they were of 
@ same unveracious character as the Z'imes’ correspon- 
dence all the world over. A man Was sent down to the 
districts altogether a stranger to the localities and to the 
people, he became acquainted with some few individuals, 
and from the limited and one-sided information he 
acquired pronounced judgment with the greatest assur- 
nting the manufacturers who had amassed 
large fortunes by their enterprises as refusing to assist 
the operatives in this the day of their calamity. He 
protested against those representations. Large numbers 
of the manufacturers were men working with borrowed 
capital, and by no means the cotton lords” of whom 
so much was heard. Many of the wealthy ones were 
lending extensive support to their needy hands; and, as 
respected the churches of the Independent body, many 
of them were supporting their own poor. The one of 
which the rev. gentleman himself was the pastor was 
doing that without help from any other quarter, The 
reason ministers did —1 appear upon the committees of 
management was that there bad been a fierce battle 
raging between Church and Dissent this Bicentenary 
year, and the clergy had refused to act with them, in 
consequence of which all ministers had been eliminated 
from the executive, a policy which he thought the 
wisest. The clergy, however, appeared to have become 
not a little sullen. e sufferings on all sides were 
terrible to contemplate. A poor girl presented herslf 
for admission as a r to a Congregational church ; 
it was noticed that she was looking very ill, and the 
minister inquired what was the matter. The poor girl 
thought it likely she might be looking very ill, for she 
had not tasted any food for the last twenty-four hours. 
As an example of the way in which the famine was 
acting on the smaller tradesmen and manufacturers, he 
mentioned the case of a tradesmen who bad invested his 
savings in past days of prosperity in building cottages— 
a favourite mode with many of them. He had a row of 
thirty-eight cottager, the whole of which were ovcupied 
e him in a good rental. At the present 
time, though still occupied, trom thirty of them he was 
not receiving a farthing of rent, and had to pay upon the 
whole of them the high amount of poor-rate which was 


now levied. This loss of rent and augmentation of rate 
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was fast sin him down tubs dhe 0 of ’ . and bear bim oom to the capital. ther with the of former times *. 
Ministers as well as their flocks a dog recent He I his We by the Ning and ir oven saw are undoubtedly among 


privations, If one thing more tha 
exasperate the spirit a the sufferera it was the light 
wer which their Bie * ok by the 
public press. The speaker desc o fortitude and 
tience with which the operatives and others endured 
eir miseries as very affecting and impressive. These 
men had held meetings amongst themselves to consider 
their own case. He understood that a large meeting of 
that sort was about to be held, and, though not invited 
to attend, he felt it his duty to go. There were twelve 
hundred of these suffering people present, and a more 
quiet and orderly meeting he had never attended ; and 
very touching was the manner in which they spoke. 
Should the ss deepen as the winter came on, and 
the people were still told as they had been that their 
masters were doing nothing for them, what the conse- 
quences would be he did not know, but the blame must 


rest upon the heads of the men who had made these false 
representations. 


GARIBALDL 


Mr. Partridge, the surgeon sent from London by 
Garibaldi’s friends here to attend the wounded 
risoner of Varignano, has written home a report, 
ated Spezzia, the 20th ult. Mr. Partridge arrived 
at Spezzia on the 16th, and had seen Garibaldi 
every day till the report was written. The wound 
is in the inner right ankle, but the ball did not pene- 
trate the joint, nor lodge elsewhere in the limb. 
The leg bone, where it terminates at the joint, is 
alone injured. The outer aspect of the wound is 
small, and as the General is subjected to 
surgical treatment, it is progressing favourably. If 
proper attention . to him for some months, a 
cure will be effected, and the General will have a 
good serviceable foot and leg, although, perhaps, a 
ttle stiff. Mr. Partridge lays some Spite upon 
the ik.“ | 

Bristol had a — meeting on Wednesday night 
to sympathise with Garibaldi, and to protest against 
the French occupation of Rome, Mr. D. Griffith, 
M. P., was one of the speakers, and the Dean of 
Bristol made a very telling — There has aleo 
heen a great meeting at Southampton, and the Gari- 
baldian fever has extended to Stockholm, where a 
numerous gathering has been held, at which an 
address was enthusiastically voted, expressing sym- 

thy with Garibaldi, and urging the speedy evacua- 

ion of Rome by the French. 

The Garibaldi Committee having received upwards 
of 800/. towards the Surgical Fund, ‘‘ amply 
sufficient to cover all liabilities,” have announced 
that the subscription is closed. If there is any sur- 
plus after the payment of Professor Partridge’s ex- 
penses, who has now left Spezzia, it will not be 


appropriated to political objects, but spent upon 


Garibaldi’s wounded followers. 
The following is a translation of a letter recently 
received from the wounded General :— 


Varignano, Sept. 19, 1862. 
From * heart I am grateful to you for the words of 
affection that you have addressed to me. I retain your 
name in my memory. I shall keep your offer in my 
remembrance. What joy to know you, and to press 
your hand in your noble country. unt, meanwhile, 
upon my gratitude, and salute the people of Birmingham 

or me. Yours, 
G. GARIBALDI. 


The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at 
Spezzia relates the following affecting anecdote 
respecting Garibaldi :— 

It was evening, and the wounded General, after a day 
of t pain, had sunk, exhausted and weary, into a 
kind of slumber. One attendant alone was in the room 
—a tried and faithful friend, who had followed the for- 
tunes of Garibaldi from the walls of Rome to the banks 
of the Volturno. After a silence of some time, the 
General suddenly raised himself, and beckoned to the 
watching aide-de-camp. ‘‘ Mio ” said he, I have 
never yet asked one favour of the King. I think I will 
now do so.” The aide-de-camp approached, expecting 
an order to write out some request. Garibaldi con- 
tinued, in the sad, solemn tones which are habitual to 
him when speaking os em „ will beg to be shot! 
Living, I am an impediment to Italy, a terror to the 
man who rules over the French, and a clog on the pro- 

of Italian unity, Were I dead, Napoleon might 
— Rome without injury to his self-esteem, Italy 
2 de one, and by my death I shall have com- 
ple the labour of my life,” J leave your readers to 
magine the effect that this declaration, made in the 
most simple manner, had on the solitary listener. 
And now a word concerning Mazzini. ‘Determined to 
iso ver how Garibaldi—who actually was crying ‘* Viva 
il RO!“ when the soldiers of that King shot him—felt 
towards Mazzini and his theories, I asked the question 
of one well qualified to answer it. The General has 
now no oo whatever with Mazzini,” was the 
K ; and my informant went on to state that he and 
all, is friends had long discovered the selfishness of 
Mazzini’s views, as well as their utter impracticability. 
** We wanted something to lean on, and so we took the 
* A Piedmont. Italy is quite unfitted for a Republic, 
which might possibly exist in England, but in no other 
country in Europe.“ 

EE = 

THE REV.W. ELLIS AT MADAGASCAR, 


jp ee last mail from Mauritius, the directors of 
the London Missionary Society received very grati- 
fying communications from the Rev. William Ellis, 

Antananarivo, July 2nd. Mr. Ellis left 
Tamatave for the capital on the 3lst of May, the 
journey occupying fifteen days, three of which were 
Sabbaths, so that he was twelve days travelling, 
Thirty miles from the capital he was met by a large 
number of Christians from Antananarivo. ‘The two 
pastors who were with them said 2 were sent by 
their brethren and the churches to bid him welcome, 
assure him of the general joy Which his arrival 


and occupied about a quarter of an h 


people at the capital itself: 


The next poe, Nig officers delivered a letter from 
the King, and another from the Principal Secretary of 
State, bidding me welcome, and informing me of the 
King’s wish that I should enter Antananarivo that day. 
Soon after nine o’clock we set out, quite a large com- 
pany, for each officer had his palanquin-bearers and at- 
tendants, and we were not less than 200 About 
two we reached the suburbs, and I was ted by mul- 
titudes gathered in their coutt-yards, and on the walls, 
as I passed a ong, BY I reached a very comfortable 
house, which the King had presets for my residence, 
not far from the palace. - The King and Queen, and the 
nobles of the court, received me with great friendliness 
and pleasure at the palace the next day, and expressed 
themselves gratified with my communications respecti 
the friendship of the Eng the interest taken in 
their welfare, and the endeavours the society were 
making to aid in extending the blessings of Christianity 
and education, as the noting 
manent welfare of the people. Mentioning the number 
and specific objects of the several missionaries on their 
way to 2 with the supply of books, school 
Ern 8 Fund N apparatus, which they would 
‘ an 

munication I had made, aud he Spree me to assure 
their friends that it was peculi gratifying to them. 
The Prime Minister, the mander in- „the firat 
officer of the Palace, and other high authorities, some 
of them apparently most earnest Christians, were equall 
cordial in their welcome, and in their conferences with 
me at their own residences, in which I have been their 

uest. For more than a week my house was continually 
thronged with Christian friends from different parts of 
the capital, or from Christian families from the 
numerous villages in the suburbs, all expressing their 
joy at my arrival. 

Mr. Ellis then proceeds to speak of the religious 

condition of the people, and the cheering prospoots 
before the missionaries :— 


The chief disappointment the people feel arises from 
my having no copies of the Scriptures. They had 
learned by my letters from Mauritius that I was coming 
alone, and that the missionaries were to follow; but 
they expected, and most urgently do they need, the 
Holy Scriptures. In some entire congregations there is 
not a copy; and they only hear them read when a 
minister or friend from the capital comes to them; and 
yet their faith is simple, Scriptural, aud firm; no do- 
viation in their teaching or belief from the great es- 
sential truths in the Gospel; no visionary or erratic 
opinions on the subject of religion, which seems to 
be with them a simple, sincere, earnest, personal con- 
cern. * 

I have been two Sabbaths in the capital, and have 
— — * of = place Ret oy — 1 
porary buildings — houses en 1 taking out the 
ends and — two or more together, and takin 
down the front wall, and spreading out a screen o 
rushes, At Analakely more than 1,500 were present, 
and scarcely fewer at Amparimbe. ‘Those places are 
filled soon after daybreak on Sunday, and continue 
crowded, with not more than an interval of a couple of 
hours, till five in the afternoon; not, indeed, with the 
same audiencs, but with successive congregations. On 
each of the Sabbaths I have taken part in these services, 
reading the Malagasy Scriptures, delivering a short 
discourse in broken Malagasy, but in which the pastors 
encourage me by saying they understand it, and the 
people are glad. I also pray partly in English and 
partly in Malagasy. No description can convey to you 
any correct idea of the seriousness, attention, apparent 
devotion, and deep feeling of these assemblies during 
the time of worship. Some of the pastors are with me 
every day; bat we have not been able to hold a general 
meeting yet, though they greatly desire it. 

Jam 3 sent for by the King or some of the 
high officers, and I have for some short time past attended 
the King at his house daily, from one to three o’clock, to 
read English with him, We read together out of a 
large quarto Bible, on the ontside of which is inscribed 
in gilt letters, Presented to Radama, King of Macda- 
gascar, by the London Missionary Society, 1821.” A 
number of officers, some of them Christians, are gene- 
rally present, and we frequently converse on what we 
have read. I have also, every forenoon, at my house, 
eleven or twelve sons of the chief nobles and officers, 
who come to learn English an hour and a-half daily, 
They will be the future rulers of the country, They ac- 
company me to the chapel, and sometimes to my read- 
ings with the King. Last Sunday, with his Majesty’s 
approval, I held Divine service at the 1. house at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, His Majesty, some of 
his high officers, and my pupils, and anumber of others, 
were present. I read in the Old and New Testament; 
we sang twice, I prayed partly in English and partly in 
Malagasy, 4 with the Lord’s Prayer in Malagasy, 
in an address 
from 1 Tim. i. 15, „This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.” This was faithfully trans- 
lated by Ra Haniraka. All were very attentive. I 
was informed that the King expressed his approval, and 
I hope to be permitted to ä the service. I have 
seen nothing yet to diminish the high opinion I had 
formed of the strength and purity of the religious feel- 
ing among the people. 

e must not conclude that all are genuine converts ; 
but I believe future years will prove that many are 
walking in newness of life and spiritual fellowship with 
Christ. The Christians are indeed numerous, for they 
„„ A creed tn gm Ry 
are o a 0 the po » an 18 
probably — — may stimulating them to 
watchfulness, earnestness, and sincerity in their profes- 
sion of Christianity. 

I have applied for, and have obtained from the Ki 
the ground on which Mr. Griffith’s house and schoo 
formerly stood (both were burnt), aud also the ground 
on which the printing establishment stood. These are 
among the most eligible spots in the city; and other 
arrangements are in progress. 

There are a number of Roman Catholic priests, and 
some Sisters of Charity, here, and more are very shortl 
expected ; but searcely any of the people attend their 
services. The attachment of the people to the Bible 
their only light, support, and friend during the long 
night of persecution which has just passed away, 


"8 | tian missionary. I 88 


means of . the per- P 


ueen thanked me for the oom- 


— 


‘a Mr. Bradlaugh. 


Jever, did not save them from the 


the chief causes of the strong desire for, and confidence 
in, the English Protestant missionaries whom they are 


ting. 
"The Chrtatinns will want much assistance, for the 
widows and orphans are many; and the 12 and 
of twenty-six years, during part of which 
es them had not where 22 — r not 
t them many reaourees, and they ou eon- 
fidently look to Eagland for help, — churches must 
be built over the U en on which the 
martyrs died, and thoy will be pled by many who 
were their companions in the faith and tribulation of the 
Gospel of Christ. : 
oo 1 ae — pe eee ee a any 
r topics e0 ve ant 
important field that Finvite tho labour o Chris- 
htly the of the 8 hic 
ghtly outlines w 
presents, with a hasty allusion to my own 
thus far, I ask on behalf of the young but 


Serkan pe trent 


bri and 
aes 


vigorous 
multitudes 
prayers of the churches at home, 


Miscellaneous ews, 


Vain AND Fooutsa INventions.—Io British 
Columbia, Captain Barret-Lennard presented a chief- 
tain with a pair of trouserr, He returned them as 
‘‘vain and foolish inventions,” but took bare to cut 
off all the buttons. 

Tun REPRESENTATION OF OAMBRIDGE.--Mr, A. 
Shafto Adair has isaued an address to the Liberal 
electors of Cambri consequent on the death of 
Mr, A. Steuart. There ie a rumour in Cambridge 
that Mr. A. Beresford Hope, who lately contested 
Stoke-upon-Trent, will be the Conservative candi- 
date for the borough. 

Tux Ex.ecrion or Lorp Mayor for the ensuing 
yon took place on Monday, Aldermen Rose and 

awrence wers the chosen of the livery, Alderman 
Kose having by far the greater number of voter. 
The Court of Aldermen then proceeded to fix upon 
one of the two, and, as had anticipated, the 
name of Alderman Rose was announced as that of 
the Lord Mayor elect. 


ong . 1 —ͤ— —— 
—The works of this great metropolitan improve- 
ment may now be said to be complete, the amall 
amount that remains unfinished te very minor 
details and decorations, Colonel Yolland, the 
Government inspector of the railway department of 
the Board of Trade, finished his 42 of the 
line on Saturday, and the company now only await 
the receipt of his certificate to 22 the rai os 
the public, The terminal atation on-atrect 
is a very commiodious one, and by the middle of the 
week the painting and paper-hanging will be finished. 


ROvAL Insvrance.—The report of the Royal 
Insurance Company issued in August last gives every 
evidence of its continued prosperity. Its fire pre- 
miums have i nearly 30,000/. in a single 
year, and in the past six yoars they have contributed 
160,0002, to the revenue of the company, which ia 
now from fire premiums alone 292,000), The report 
also refers to the fact that the increase in the tire 
duty paid by the Royal has for years past been far 
in excess of that of any other company In the life 
department the insurances effected during the year 
exceed those of the former year by 70,0007. ; the 
total new business amounting to the sum of 521, 000/. 


Tun New Surniurs.—0On Saturday Alderman 
James Clarke Lawrence and Mr. Hugh Jones, 
recently elected Sheriffs of the city of London and 
of the oouuty of Middlesex, the customary 
oaths appertaining to the office, and assumed its 
duties, Alderman and Sheriff Lawrence has ap- 
pointed as his — oe for the year of his shrievalty 
the Rev. Thomas e, minister of the Unitarian 
chapel, Essex-street, Strand! Mr. Sheriff Jones has 
appointed as hie chaplain for his year of office the 
Rev. Albert Alston, M. A., of St. John’s College, 
3 curate of All Saints Church, St. John's- 
w 


Hype-ParRK SunDAY MeEgTinG, AND DisaRAce- 
FUL Riot.—Some parties have endeavoured to turn 
the sympathy for Garibaldi to acoount by o ing 
what they termed a Working Men's“ Gari n 
demonstration in Hyde-park on Sunday afternoon. 
Precisely at three o clock some fifty or eats people 
moved in a body towards a mound of rubbish which 
stands in the open ground between the Serpentine 
and the Bayswater-road, and here they established 
themselves, an immediate rush taking that direc- 
tion from different parts of the park, so that 
on the space in about five minutes 1,000 persons 
were assembled. Mr. Charles Marray, ashoemaker, 
was called upon to preside, and the firat speaker was 
During the delivery of the 
speeches, a number of Irishmen endeayoure! to 
interrupt the proceedings by rough conduct, and 
s of Hurrah for the Pope.” Their zeal, how- 
lice, Several of 
their number were hauled off to the police station. 
The Daily News gays: — It is impossible to doubt 
that these riotous ings were the result of 
organisation. It was positively stated that 300 men 
had been brought from Westminster for the express 
purpose of creating a disturbance ; and it is equally 
certain that they were directed in their movements 
by three persons in the garb of gentlemen,” Five of 
the Hyde-park rioters were brought up before Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, on Monday, charged with committing 
violent assaults on individuals who had been present 
at the meeting there on Sunday. The charge having 


been fully proved, they were all fined, with the 


alternative of imprisonment for various terms. 


ar 
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RECENT SACRED VERSE. 


We owe some of the most popular hymns and 
sacred songs in the to persons who 
could never be called poets, and who never, per- 
haps, produced an effective verse on any secular 
subject. It is not uncommon to find, that where 
religion has taken a deep and intimate hold 
on a meditative or emotional nature, which has 
also received culture sufficient to develope a pure 
taste and a feeling for poetry, the natural senti- 
ment of piety, t with the unexampled 
i and the spiritual thought which the 
Scriptures abundantly supply, seek an expres- 
sion in verse ; and that verse, favoured by all the 

highest influences of the writer's inner world 
and life, attains an excellence to which no other 
product of the same mind ever approaches. It 
would be a mistake to turn from a book of sacred 
verse on the simple ground that the author had 
other wise disproved his having any title to be 
called by the high name of poet. He may still 
be capable of an occasional reflex poetic utterance 
of thought and experiences of the spiritual life, 
which will stir our heart’s depths and cling to 
our memory through many days. 

Other writers of sacred verse there are, who 
are persons of remarkable talent, finely culti- 
vated, and of delicate susceptibility ; but whose 
habits of mind, professional studies, or enforced 
exercises in composition, are such as to suppress 
the flow of simple sentiment and deaden the 
sense of poetic expression. They may be pro- 
foundly 1 and even possess original 
imagination, but, mp4 5 attracted to verse- 
making, they are apt to be abstract and tame, or 
artificial and turgid. Always far above con- 
tempt, because of the essential value of their 
thoughts, and never offensive to refined taste, 
they yet fail to sway our feelings, or to fill our 
ear and heart with lingering melody. They may 
speak to us, or for us, at special times; but we 
shall forget that they so spoke, nor treasure what 
they have said. 

These notions of ours are not new ; but have 
flitted up again over our mind while reading two 
volumes of verse lately published, each of which 
has many excellences, and many claims on the 
respect and sympathy of pious minds. One of 
these,* by Mr. Henry Bateman, contains no less 
than three hundred and sixty-five new hymns and 
psalms. These ure founded on passages of 


Scripture, and generally bring out the idea, and 


the response of a Christian heart to that idea. 
The poetic colour and expression are just such as 
proceed from the circumstances and influences 
referred to in our first remarks. Some of the 
compositions are little likely to be extracted or 
reprinted : others are deserving of preservation 
in the service of the Church, or in books of de- 
votion for private use. Each hymn is of re- 
stricted length—never more than four stanzas,— 
for reasons which the author gives as follows :— 

The restricted length of each hymn is intentional, — 
a harder task sometimes than extension ; the object be- 
ing to exhibit opinion as to what a Hymn-book should 
be: (1) without necessity to turn the page during sing- 
ing; (2) with consideration for old and young persons, 
to whom length is weariness ; (3) to put an effectual re- 
straint on the enthusiasm of choirs; (4) to take away 
all exouse for selection of verses, by, often times, very 
incompetent selestors ; and (5) specially, for concentra- 
tion in each Hymn to one subject.” 

The conditions of composition thus imposed by 
the author on himself, might have been expected 
to do injury to the freedom and fulness with 
which some subjects are treated; aud perhaps 
are the causes of a somewhat mechanical 
character in not a few of these hymns, and of an 
incompleteness that is felt in others. Yet are 
there true and noble songs of grateful praise, and 


‘lowly supplication, that will be cherished 


amongst us. We may extract the following,—on 
the passage, This do for remembrance of me.“ 


For remembrance ! blessed thought, 
Of thy love, our blessed Lord ! 
Joy of faith and patience taught 
By the lesson of thy word ; 
For remembrance ! 


For remembrance! holy ways 
Opened for the soul to trace, — 
High incentive to thy praise, 
weet revealing of thy grace ; 
or remembrance ! 


For remembranov ! grieving care 
thed and cheered by thy kind smile ; 
Prowises to help and spare ; 
Strength to bear life’s pain the while ; 
For remembrance ! 
For remembrance ! happy hope, | 
Solaced by the 3 rest; 
Perfect praise, with boundless scope, 
In thy blessed presence blest ; 
For remembrance !” 
Tho hymn, “It was for me!” is as suited to 
universal popularity as that of Miss Elliott, 


* Heart M 
A. elodies, By HAT BATMAN. London; 


“Jost as I am.“ We will, however, further 
quote one of the more meditative compositions. 

15 Holy Spirit ! in . t 

9 df * — ; 
To lead me in the path of light, 

And fill my heart with grateful song. 
O, let in me the fruit appear 

Of thine indwelling influence ; 
The habit of my living, clear 

From pride, presumption, or pretence. 
A life of gentleness, O Lord, 

1 would should be my life in thee ; 
Accordant with thy holy word, 

True, sanctified simplicity. 
Help, blessed Spirit, as I strive 

gentle suasion to attain ; 

Till, heart-aches over, I arrive 

Where strifes shall never grieve again.” 

We think these extracts are fair to the whole 
character of Mr. Bateman’s verse; and at the 
same time, the latter shows the defect as to clear 
and expressive conveyance of the thought, which 
is his most frequent fault. “I would should 
be,” sounds as if the reader were conjugatin 
his verb; and “to attain the gentle suasion” o 
the Spirit by “ striving,” for it is, we conceive, 
not what the writer intends. 7 

The other volume to which we have referred* 
is by the late pastor of the Baptist church at 
Olney ; a man of power, refinement, and culture, 
who perhaps found Olney and memories of Cow- 
per the exciting causes of verse. When solicited 
for some memorial of a thirty-two years’ ministry, 
he prepared this volume for the press, for so 
8 a reason as, that the Lyrics it contains were 
ready, while sermons were not, and his state of 
health forbade any effort at their production. 
They are the verses of an educated man, of an 
earnest student of the Bible, of a lover of the 
beautiful, and of a true thinker. In flow of 
feeling they are not rich; in imagination not 
original ; though often bright with a glow from 
Scripture, in manner somewhat formal and 
strained. But they are always better in the es- 
sence than in the medium; there is a spirit in 
them greater than can reveal itself in the form 
with which it is clothed. Before this volume 
issued from the press, its author had entered 
into his rest. We have a reverent feeling to- 
wards it; and shall be glad if it commends itself 
to our readers by the following extracts, the 
first on Jacob’s Dream, and the second part of a 
rendering of the wonderful anthem of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk. 


„Oh! night, dark night, on ebon throne, 
What scenes hast thou revealed ! 
Of worlds invisible, unknown— 
By light of day concealed. 


A beam of splendour shot abroad— 
The azure vault was riven ; 

I saw the glorious throne of God, 
I saw the gate of heaven. 


Anon I viewed with entranced eyes, 
Beneath the waning moon— 

A ladder reaching to the skies, 
With steps like beams of noon. 


A tower of light, with radiant rings, 
Where forms of sunny hue, 

Descending, with their half-furl’d wings, 
Crowded upon my view. 


I saw the star-pav’d dread abode, 
I saw the sapphire riven ; 

And cried, This is the house of God! 
This is the gate of heaven! ” 


Oh! night, dark night, on ebon throne, 
What scenes bast thou revealed ! 

Of worlds invisible, unknown— 
By light of day concealed. 


Unscale my eyes—the mist disperse, 
That wondering I may see 

The secrets of the Universe— 
Hid in eternity. 


Thus waking, spoke the youthful seer— 
At Bethel gazing round 

Upon the unpeopled empty air, 
And angel-haunted ground. 


Lord! when in death I close my eyes, 4 
To me the boon be given — 

To view the la ider of the skies, 
And mount thereon to heaven.“ 


God came from Teman, and the Holy One from mount Paran, 
His glory covered the heavens, anc the curth was qu of his 
praise,—Hab. iii, 8. 


‘¢ From Teman was thy march, O holy one! 
Far as the shining orbs their courses run! 
The earth resounded with thy deeds of might. 
Above thy radiant head, 
O’er heaven thy glory spread— — 
A canopy of flame, a dome of rosy light, 
Thy brightness dazzled mortal gaze 
With r rays; 
And, issuing thy right hand came, 
Fierce beams of kindling flame. 
Red coals of fire flew from thy glowing feet; 
And pestilence on murky pinions fleet ; 
Then in thy wrath thou didst divide the land— 
The region long decreed 
To Abraham’s chosen seed. 
The trembling mountains eaw thy high omnific Hand; 
And nodding, bowed their shaggy head ; 
And Gilead’s green bills fled ; 


* Hymns, Odes, and Sonnets. By the late Rev. 


— 


J AMES Simmons, M. A., of Olney, London: Heaton 
and Son. 


Fear Ethiop’s swarthy curtains rent ; 
Terror Midian’s tent. 
And wast thou angry with the river’s course? 
Wast thou displeased with ocean’s rolling force? 
— the limpid waters was thy ire? 
shone like a star, 

Emitting flame from far. 

Thy chariot came in sight, thy horses winged with 


fire. 
Grasping thy bow, already bared— 
For dreadful deeds prepared, 
Onward in thunder thou didst ride; 
Cleaving the Jordan’s tide. 
The mountains saw, astonished at the sight, 
The turbid flood rushed by in wild affright ; 
Lifted her, suppliant hands and shrieked with fear. 
The sun and moon stood still 
On Gibeon’s woody hill— 
Then fled astonished at thy terror-beaming spear. 
Nature, before thy awful eye, 
With faint and timid cry, 
Confessed, through all her frame, the rod 
The vengeance of her God.” 


THE MAP OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The South Australian Court at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition contains enough that is inter- 
esting in the shape of minerals, woods, samples 
of wool, of grain, and of wines, besides numerous 
miscellaneous articles, to make it worth while, 
and indeed almost necessary, to revise our notions 
of the colony, even after all that has been done 
for our instruction as to its character, capacities, 
and prospects. It was wisely determined by the 
Government of South Australia that a brief 
reliable account of the colony would be a desir- 
able accompaniment to their contributions to the 
Great Exhibition, and might serve the country 
in directing the attention of intending emigrants 
to its advantages and resources. Such a work 
has been prepared by Mr. Sinnett, issued with 
at least a semi-official character under the 
authority of the Government,* and, perhaps, has 
found its way into the hands of many visitors to 
Kensington. It is, of course, but a summary of 
information ; but it is guaranteed by the cir- 
cumstances of its production as a full and ac- 
curate account of what the country is to-day, as 
ascertained by the latest discovery, and through 
the resources of the various Government depart- 
ments. It sketches very excellently the history 
of the colony; with especial reference to ex- 
ploration and the progress of settlement. It 
political changes and present constitution are 
described ; and an abstract of the Real Property 
Act, introduced and now administered by Mr. 
Torrens, is given as a solution of the problem of 
a cheap, simple, accurate, and expeditious system 
of transfer of land. The general description of 
the colony, for which Mr. Sinnett has the quali- 
fications of several years’ residence, and consider- 
able travel, is very pleasing ; and supplies mate- 
rials for geographical works that shall be. Con- 
siderable space is justly given to the mineral 
wealth and the existing mining operations ; and 
to the capacities of the wide agricultural and 
pastoral districts of the colony. Social matters 
are grouped under the heads of Emigration, 
Wages, and Provisions—Opportunities and Pro- 
2 of Various Classes—Public Works and 

nstitutions—and Religion and Education. And 
in every respect we find South Australia more 
advanced, vigorous, and prosperous, than is 
generally known to be the case. 

But the pamphlet is of higher interest to the 
educated public generally, for the sake of its 
revision of the Map of the Colony, than for any 
special information it contains. This map, com- 
— from official surveys in the office of the 

urveyor-General, in the early part of the 
present year, contrasts strangely and suggestively 
with any map that is some six or seven years 
old. Take up one of fifteen years ago, and any- 
one will find no little amusement in the modifi- 
cation which the portraiture of the colony has 
undergone. The country occupied for pastoral 
purposes now extends from the south-eastern 
angle almost to the northern frontier, and to the 
westward for some distance inland from Fowler’s 

Bay and Streaky Bay, near the head of the 

reat Australian Bight. In the vast area lying 

tween these distant points, however, there is 
still much country unsettled and unknown. The 

“runs” of the country appear on the map adjoin- 
ing one another for some hundreds of miles, 
then gradually separated by belts of unoccupied 
country, and then, on the outskirts of settlement, 
outlined here and there like islands in an ocean. 
For many years it was supposed that all the 
country lying north-east from Spencer’s Gulf 
was barren and worthless ; and the notion was 
fostered by the account given by the courageous 
and energetic explorer, Mr. Eyre; who, though 
never excelled as an Australian discoverer, is said 
to have had an unfortunate habit of keeping too 
close to the sea-coast, an unfortunate knack of 
getting into the worst country to be found in a 
neighbourhood, and a somewhat liberal fancy for 
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all the country for an indefinite dis- 
tance inland as sterile and useless, Some of the 
finest northern runs occupy ground which Mr, 
Eyre, with a bold sweep of his imagination and 
pen, declared to be utterly barren. 

The “Flinders range” runs like a backbone 
through a t part of the colony. It is gene- 
rally high, barren, and precipitous ; and in many 
. inaccessible by man or beast. Some of its 

ighest hillg are 4,000 feet above the sea. But 
beyond this range are considerable tracts of 
available country; in one direction extending to 
“that long - regarded bugbear of Australia,“ 
Sturt's Desert, which was supposed for years to 
de a fair sample of all that remained unexplored. 
But in nothing is the new map more singularly 
different from the somewhat conject geo- 
graphy of the other maps, than in the definition 
of the boundaries of Lake Torrens, “‘ That grand 
“ horse-shoe curve which fi so long and so 
“conspicuously seemed ly to have acquired 
“by time a vested right to remain permanently 
4 — oe our at 3 was one of Mr. 
e Kyre’s sweeps over the map”—but, it 
seems was very plausibly Ae from what 
he actually saw. Mr. Sinnett was himself at 
first quite incredulous of the non-existence of the 
supposed old acquaintance. But the fact turns 
out to be, that there are many distant lakes to be 
seen in that direction, and mirage and imagina- 
tion filled up the outline. The map of this 
curious district of salt lakes is still quite incom- 
plete ; but much of it has been carefully sur- 
veyed, and the old horse-shoe has been broken to 
pieces. Lake Torrens, however, still retains a 
place on the map ; although shorn of its dimen- 
sions and altered in shape. 

Latest explorations have revealed that where 
it has been held on various authorities that there 
existed but an unbroken dreary wilderness, there 
are tens of thousands of miles of country which, 
though as yet unoccupied by white men, are 
quite fit for their settlement, and distinguished 
by the highest productiveness. 

It is very interesting to study this map, and to 
look at the enormous areas available for the pur- 
poses of civilised life; and we can very warmly 
commend the publication which has given us 
these few geographical facts, besides much valu- 

able information on the progress and condition of 
the South Australian colony, to the attention of 
our readers, We wish it may serve the object of 
its 128 , and become a stimulus and a 
guide to well-devised emigration. 


— | 


A SKY-CLOCK.* 


It has been attempted, by some ingenious and 
laborious person, to construct an historical clock, the 
figures of which shall represent periods of five hundred 
years, and the dial record the principal events that have 
occurred from the Creation to the present time. Of this 
timepiece the orbit of our earth is conceived to be the 
circle ; and the earth itself answers to the large hand of 
a clock, traversing the circle year by year. But as it 
‘Fis usual ta have a small hand to record the revolutions 
* of the large one, so that we know at a glance how many 
itt has made since noon or midnight, it is to be sup- 
„ posed that on our clock in the heavens there is a 
‘recording hand at work; registering not only the 
‘*revolutions of the Earth, but the events which take 
„place during each revolution.” This hand may be 
called the Recorder,” and moves so slowly that there 
are five-hundred revolutions of the earth marked by its 
passing from one figure to another. 

Now, if such a Timekeeper is to be accommodated to 
actual history, some event must be selected as a central 
point from which distance is to be calculated. The 
author of this device takes, properly enough, the birth 
of our Lord, as such a central date; and therefore 


represents it by the figure XII. If, therefore, the date 


of 4,000 years before Christ be accepted as that of the 
Creation, the Recorder will have begun its work at the 
figure IV.; and the events from the Creation to the 
Christian era will fill up the eight spaces of 500 years 
each between IV. and XII. By the power of associa- 
tion, this arrangement, when once grasped, may suggest 
to the observer the century of every great event he finds 
marked on the dial: thus, at VII., with which figure, 
on the ordinary clock, we connect 25 minutes to an 
hour,—he knows the event to be 25 centuries before 
Christ; at IX., fifteen centuries; and so on. After 
XII., we have for each minute, a century after Christ: 
so that the recording hand is now fast approaching the 
IV., which completes the six thousand years for which 
the dial is arranged. 

All this is set forth in a pamphlet, and realised on a 
series of charts, now lying before us. We wish to do 
honour to the inventiveness and careful painstaking of 
the author. The engraved sheets give us one complete 
dial, with the chief events and dates marked thereon ; 
and separate sheets for each period of 500 years, more 
fully aud [minutely filled up with the facts of universal 
history. The chronology of the Timekeeper up to the 
period at which we have verified dates on which all 


* The Timekeeper in the Sky. [A Series of Historical and 
Chronological — — From the Creation to A.D. 1861. 
London: Edward Stanford. 


A Survey of the Timekeeper in the Sky. Ibid, 
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authorities are agreed, is based on our own version of 
the Hebrew text; and the author has written a good 
deal, and very loosely, on the vindication of such dates 
as are of the deepest interest in the sacred history. 
Evidently the plan has been well-studied, and has been 
carried out with the zeal of a religious feeling for the 
work. 

We do not know that the result has any great value 
as an authority, or for consultation by the student; but 
its novelty may attract to the study of chronology those 
who now think it only tedious and dull, and its belp- 
fulness to the memory may make it somewhat service- 
able to those who have read in history pretty fully. 
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Taw and Police. 


Tue ROUr TIL. Forcrrtes.—The trial of William 
Roupell, the late M.P., for Lambeth, on the * 
of forgery, took place on Wednesday, before Mr. 
J 4 * The prisoner had, on Monday, de- 
clined to plead, but now pleaded ‘‘ guilty,” deolar - 
ing that he was ready to undergo the penalty of his 
crime. He was at once sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. The prisoner, upon being called upon to 
state what he to say why sentence should not 
be passed on him, addressed the court in a calm and 
firm voice. His manner was cool and dignified, and 
his demeanour throughout the trial excited the most 

rofound astonishment. He began by saying his 
ife had been one fearful mistake; he did not wish 
to blame any one; the guilt was his alone; it was 
unmitigated guilt. He said he had written at great 
length the story of his life while in prison, but he 
since reflected, and ae * ye 
ive unnecessary pain to others, wo o no 
— He had therefore, entirely at his own in- 
stance, repressed it. It was not true that he was per- 
sonally extravagant. He would not argue—he would 
merely atate facts. It was not true that he gambled 
or that he was a libertine. He knew what he had 
to expect, and he repeated that it was a dreadful 
thing, but he preferred a life of penal servitude to an 
existence of passive remorse. He would make no 
appeal for mercy ; he only asked his lordship to be- 
lieve in his sincere repentance, and his earnest desire 
that justice might be done. The prisoner heard his 
doom with the greatest composure, and, on leaving 
the dock, he bowed to some of his friends in the 
body of the court. Some ladies who were under- 
atood to be related to the prisoner were much 
affected. 

Mr. WINDHAM AGaIn.—Mr, W. F. Windham’s 
name is again before the public, This time his con- 
duct has the consideration of a police magistrate at 
Hammersmith, whose duty it was on Thureday to 
investigate a charge preferred by Mrs. Win 
against her husband of threatening to out her throat. 
The look at the home life of the Windhams, which is 
got in the evidence given in the case, does not show 
a very attractive picture. Mr. Windham, at 
Boulogne, invites two strange gentlemen to pass 
some time with him and his wife at his house in 
London. They accept the invitation, and having 
gone out one night with Mrs. Windham, they return 
to find Mr. Windham drunk and asleep on the sofa. 
To wake him up they pour water on his head, and 
though at first he takes the matter good · humouredly, 
he subsequently becomes angry, and threatens to cut 
all their throats. This constituted the threat 
complained of. Mr. Windham now expresses sorrow, 
but is bound over in heavy bail to keep the peace. 
Not being provided with bail, he was removed by 
the gaoler. 

Tux New Game Acr.—The magistrates of Leices- 
ter have given a sensible decision under the Berners- 
Leighton Act. A man was brought before them in 
whose ssion were found tweive rabbits and a 
net. The clerk to the magistrates held that the 
man was properly brought before them under the 
Act, but that the offence to be proved was that the 
game had been obtained by au unlawful trespass. 
Mere possession was no proof of this, and if the pro- 
secution failed to prove it the man should be ac- 
quitted. The policeman who had taken the man 
into custody could not prove the unlawful posses- 
sion ; and, therefore, the magistrates dismissed the 
case, 

CONVICTION OF A WHOLESALE PoIsonER.—Several 
days were occupied at the Central Criminal Court 
last week in the trial of Catherine Wilson for the 
murder, by poison, of Mrs, Sosmes six years ago. 
She was found guilty, and sentenced todeath. Her 
case is interesting as exhibiting the depth of wicked- 
nese, of cunning, and of criminal audacity to which 
woman’s nature mayfsink. Eight years ago 
Catherine Wilson was living as housekeeper or 
servant with a gentleman who made his will in her 
favour, and very shortly afterwards died. Whether 
he died by fair means, or whether his death was ac- 
ole rated * the object of his bounty, will never be 
known. There appears no positive evidence of his 
having died of poison, and charity—if charity is 
woith bestowing upon such an object—woald will- 
ingly acquit her of such a crime, The gentleman was 


in this case appears to have 


er with a young 
of Dixon. ey had not been 
Dixon was taken seriously and suddenly i 
the symptoms were those of poisoning by colchicum, 
and in a short time he died, His mistress repre- 
sented that he had died of consumptio 
lungs were found perfectly healthy. 
afterwards Mrs. en herself came home one 
evening with a loan of 91. in her pocket. It was 
dangerous to carry money in one’s pocket when in 
company with Catherine Wileon. The landlady 
was well and in the 


5 


She went there, and sta 
morning she was violently 
toms that would have resulted the 

ohioum. Medical assistance was called in; 
Wilson was indefatigable in 


5 
ri 


. 
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gave her medicine, she gave her food ; but the most 
soothing medicines and the moat food 
only seemed to wate the M 
Soames died. e N. she 


be found, while an I O U 
debted 10/. to Catherine Wilson. 
have borrowed 10/. of Catherine Wileon, or 
Catherine Wilson should have had 101. to lend 
were equally remarkable. Bat this was fo 
affectionate friend hinted that Mrs. Soames had 
* — ag her head seemed to be 2 
poison. e doctor suspected — 6 
had not skill enough to prove it. Oa „ Wileon, 
however, knew a 5 she should have taken 
poison. There was a man who wanted to marry 
and had jilted her. 
he has never been 
a letter from him 
death. That letter was proved to be in the band - 
writing of Catherine Wilson. Such facts as these, 
with other circumstances ably sammed by the 
Judge, left not a shadow of doubt that erine 
2 had D ae murder, stolen 
© money, forg e or money lent, 
and fabricated the evidence by which she 
hoped to remove the guilt from her own shoulders, 
Three years later, in 1859, we find this in 
creature with a Mrs. Jackson, at Boston. Mrs, Jack- 
son had drawn 120. out of the bank, and Catherine 
Wilson knew that she had drawn it. Mrs, Jackson 
was taken ill, with the same symptoms as her 
former victims, and died. The 1 could not be 
discovered, and a promissory note which was found 
for the sum, signed by two pretended borrowers, 
was proved to bea forgery. This sum seems to have 
set her up, for next year we find her receiving 
lodgers, and one of these lod was a Mrs. Atkin- 
son, of Kirby Lonsdale, who in a short time exhibited 
the same symptoms as Mra. Soames and the rest, 
and ina few days died. The evidence of murder 
been — ſor the 
prisoner was indicted upon it, had been 
ee ig of the 2 0 me hog 7 „ have 
u tried upon 18 udge, in passin 
seutence, expressed his firm — of her allt 
An attempt at murder was the only exploit of the 
next year; and an attempt at murder d the 
early part of this year, for which she was tried and 


=n is her only known subsequent achieve- 
ment, 


: 
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Price or Corrox.—In order to give some idea of 
the existing state of the cotton market we annex the 

rices — for raw material in the month of 
Septem r of different years during the last half 
cen — 

1812 e eee 16d. to 26d. a pound. 
n 104d. to 134. „ 
Fee 3 „to 9d. me 
RS Leip ig: 7d. to 9d 


wounded of the army of the 
Potomac. Now comes the curious of the 
matter. The disease in America, in the first instance, 
has been distinctly traced, and proved to have arisen 
from clouds of microscopic dust or sporoles arising 
from large quantities of rotten „* straw, that 
some wicked (oute) contractor had supplied to fill 
the soldiers’ bed-ticks, Wherever the measles has 
raged there the rotten straw has been; where the 
measles has not been the beds were of good straw, 
inferior cotton, feathers, &.” I donot believe 
sheep can take small-pox” at all, and certainly the 
present disease, as it is described, is more of the 
— hag some — the org Just referred to. I 
can quite imagine the poor things bedded or at 
first on straw ; the new — spreading sects 
infection, or as yeast spreads (hence we call these 
disease aymotic). The hint may be usefut at any 
rate to some of our farmers who do not trouble them- 
selves much with or 


present too, seem to be killed by over dosing,” 
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Gleanings. 


Mr. Douglas E. Jetrotd, von ofthe author, has enlisted 
in a Federal regiment. 


ö 
Angling ie ite & fashlouable sport | 
with adi 12 


ien in the north 1 


Gibson has sold his coloured Capid for fifteen | 


hundred Court Journal, 

The subscription for a monument to the late Count 
Cavour now amounts to 374,693f. 

A farmer of Haubourain (Nord) has just tried 
with success the iment of accelerating the fatten- 
ing of eattle by the use of cod-liver oil. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett has in the press, as one of his 
series of ph . c gift-books, an edition of 
Scott's Lady of the Lake,” illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the scenery of the poem. 

Mr. Story, the American sculptor, has sold his 
splendid stataes of Cleopatra and ‘‘ The African 
Sibyl” for 8,000 guineas, The fortunate purchaser 
is Mr. Morrison. . 

Another fatal accident has ocourred in Switzer- 
land over the Gemmi Pass. A lad was on a mule 
which swerved and both fell over and were dashed 
to pieces. 7 

The Rev. Newman Hall, LL. B., at the recent 
National Biateddfod of the Welsh bards and literati 
at Carnarvon Castle, was initiated with great cere- 
mony into the mysteries of Druidism, under the 
Druidical name of Dunawd.” 

It is said that we are to have soon, from a tried 
and eompetent historian, a volume of history in 
which some 1,300 letters of John Knox, never before 
published, will be made the basis of some chapters 
on Soottish affairs. Hdinburgh Courant. 

EXNITrIoN Morats AND Manners.—lIt is pub - 


licly stated that there has not been a single act of 


vio committed in the Exhibition building since 
the opening; and that the bad money taken has 
been under 50/., including only one bad half. 
sovereign. 

Among the numerous works announced relating 
to the Bicentenary, are *‘ Independency ; a Deduc- 


tion from the Laws of the Universe,” by the Rev, | 


Evan Lewis, F. R. G. S.; and ‘A Bicentenary Pre- 
sent for Sunday Scholars,” both iesued by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, of Paternoster-row. The same house an- 
nounces The Christian Bishop: his Office and 
pyres — al by the Rev, Hugh Stowell Brown, 
of Liverpool. 

The celebrated Dutch sculptor, M. J. W. Del 
Campo, has nted the Orystal Palace with a 
very fine bust of William III., the reigning King 
of Netherlands. The bust is a fine work of art, 
— we = —— ing addition to the * * 

allery e . erous an act of a 
a deserves public 2 and recogni- 
tion by the press, Such courtesies form the links 
that bind countries together in cordial amity. 


Postine TH8 Wrone Lerrer.—A farmer residing | 


in a strath not a hundred miles from Perth, had oc- 
casion to think that his farm was too heavily rented, 
and lately wrote a respectful letter to his proprietor, 
asking for a reduction in rent. At the same time 
he wrote & letter to his brother, stating that he had 
written a letter to his —— screw of a laird, asking for 
a reduction of rent, and that if he did not give it he 
intended to sell off the crop on the farm, and leave 
the with not a penny for rent. The letter in- 
tended for the brother was enclosed to the proprietor, 
who,fas can easily be imagined, lost no time in taking 
steps to protect his own interests. Courier. 

The following copy of an epitaph in the Church of 
St. Just, Cornwall, has been sent to us by a ocorre- 
spondent :— 


READER ! 
This tablet that this ancient pillar is dedicated 


as a small gratui rnal sorrow by a disconsolate 


mother for an o born an orphan and well ac- 
quainted with the thorny paths of affliction. Unfortu- 
nate 1 1 ! He rebeived his dismission February 18, 
1801, from this vale of tears, where the fluctuatin 

scenes of sorrow are perpetually changing, the mournft 

voice of woe is ever heard, and cure, anxiety, and pain 
make up the dismal 11 Alas! gentle r, 
perhaps thou may’st in thy pilgrimage through this 
solitary region, taste this the bitterest cup of afftiation. 
But tem the wind,” said Marla, to the 
shorn lamb.” For know, O thou hexpditary heir of cor- 
ruption, that Adam wept when the Archangel recounted 
to him the miseries of human life although not of woman 

rn. 


Barnum OurpoNz.— A Berlin letter tells the fol · 


lowing 2 story of a hoax :—‘‘ A member of 
the 


get together a audience, as the usual attendance 
at that place of amusement, even if doubled, would 
produce far too slender a sum to satisfy the expecta- 


tions of a benefit night. Accordingly, some days, 


before the memorable evening, there apyrered in all 
the Berlin papers an advertisement to the followin 
effect ;—‘ A gentleman, who has a niece and w 
possessing a disposable property of 15,000 thalers, 
together with a mercantile establishment, desires to 
tind a young man who would be able to manage the 
business, become the husband of the young lady. 
The ion of property, or other qualification, is 
no object Apply to——.’ Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of letters arrived, and as the place of assigna- 
tion was a certain box in the theatre, the house was 
crowded to suffocation.” 7 7 f 
_Dr. Grecory oF EDINRUROR.— Of emineut physi- 
cians Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, was as remarkable 
for his amiability as for his ing. It was his 
custom to receive from new pupils at his own house 
Wulle for the privilege of attending his lectures. 


hia 5 ; 


a fresh supply of ission 
e doctor saw the student rise from 
into his pocket some 
the fees of other staden 
% eoheulting · room table. 
at the moment, Dr. G 
mission ticket, and gave it to the thief. He then 
litely attended him to the door, and on the thres. 
ld said to the young man, with deep emotion, J 
saw what you did just now. 
know what distress you must be in, But for God’s 
sake never do it again—it can never succeed.” The 
pupil implored Gregory to take back the money, but 
he doctor said, Your punishment is this, you must | 
eep it—now you have taken it.” 
a salutary effect. The youth turned out a good and 
honest man.—A Bo 


) that lay on 
Without sayi 


Keep the money, 


The reproof had | 
ok about Doctors, 


At the International Exhibition, in Class 2, there is shown 
by Mr. Waters, of 2, Martin’s-lane, C n-street, 
uable stimulant, 
assall, as well as the 
rt highly of ite merits. Copies of numerous medical 
er testimonials are forwarded on applicati 
who, in order that QJuinine Wine” shall be available to al 
ouse 1 jg 1 1 — rts 8 — 
men, and o at 308. per dozen quarts. London 
dvertisement. 
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OLLOWAY’S Pitis.—EwJyoyment or Lirn. — When the 
blood is pure, its circulation perfect, and the nerves in good 
a marvellous power in 
urifying, regulating, 
loway’s pills can be 


uinine, in the form 


order, we are well, 
securing these great secrets of health, 
and strengthening fluids and solids. 

confidently recommended to all persons suffering fro 
ordered digestion or worried by nervous fancies or neuralgic 
and heartburn, dispel 
quicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives and 
eaperients. The weak and delicate may take them with- 
Out fear. Holloway's pills are eminently serviceable to the 
invalid of irritable constitution, as they raise the action of 
every organ to its natural standard, and universally exercise a 
calming and sedative influence.—j Advertisement. ] 
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Births, Marringes, und Denths. 


They arrest acidi 


KETTLE.— Sept. 20, the wife of the Rev. G. Kettle, of Burton- 
son. 

. 24, the wife of the Rev. Joseph Perkins, of | 4 
Duxford, , of & son, a 
MARTIN. —8ept. 26, the wife of the Rev. James Martin, Not- 
26, at Headingley-hill, near Leeds, Mrs. 


KITCHIN—HUNTER.—Sept. 11, at St. Andrew’s Chapel, 
North Shields, by the Rev. A. 
hitehaven, to Misa Agnes 


Shi 
CLARKE—ANDREWS.—Sept. 16, at Brachead House, Kil- 
marnock, Rev. Professor McMichael, D.D., brother- 
William Clarke, 


William Kitchin, 
Hunter, of North 


by the 
in-law of the bride, . 
to Euphemia Baird Jamieson, daughter of 


GUTFERIDGE — SIDDALL.—Se 


of Hadfield, Manchester, to Selina Jane, y 
ter of Mr. W. Siddall, of the firm of 8. 


en te 
HAUGHTON — WHALLEY.—Sept. 17, at Cavendish-street 
Barker, B.A., Amos, third | 


„ 17, at Salem Cha 
on, Mr. Francis Gut 


est daugh- 
d W. Siddall, 


Chapel, by the Rev. J. T. 
son of Mr. John Haughton, Ryecroft-pl 
2 to Grace, eldest daughter of Mr. 
ELL—FRY.—Sept. 17, at the Friends’ Meeting-house, | 
Bristol, Wm. Whitwell, of Stockton-on-Tees, son of iam 
Whitwell, of Kendall, to Henrietta Jane, youngest daughter 


of Joseph Fry, of 
BATEMAN mre 


n Whalley, of 


this city. 

CKSON.—Sept. 18th, at Howard-street 
hapel, Sheffield, by the Rev. R. C. Lumsden, F. R. G. B., 
F. R. A. B., Mr. N. Peterson Ba Cork, to Emily 


teman, 
second daughter of the late Mr. William Jackso 


t. 18, at the Friends’ Meeting- 
w, Richard Webster, of 


WEBSTER—SMEAL 
house, North Portland t, Glasgo 
Blackburn, to Hannah, eldest daughter of the late James 
Ww. 
t. 18, at the Independent Chapel, 
tham, by und Crisp, Joseph t, Heq., 
of Sheffield, to Eliza, second daughter of Charles Miller, Eeq., 
of Grantham. 
GOODWIN—GRELLIER.—Sept. 20, at the Congregational 
urch, York-street, Walworth, by the Rev. Paul James 
cousin to the bride, Wm. Goodwin, of 
terrace, Hackney, to Lucy, second daughter of the late 
ARDS.—Sept. 28, at the Independent | 


© * * George 
tist minister, i Wea: eldest 
James Edwards, of Ilketshall, St. 


Andrew. 
HARDY—POOLE.—Sept. 23, at Bloomsbury Chapel, 
Clapton, to Ma ’ 
n -square, Ham 
WOODHATL. MARSDEN 
1 * — Sh 
A., Mr. Thomas 


Chapel, B 2 
Oldring, of Thovfo 
daughter of the late 


oole, Ksq., of Har- 


24, at the Congregational 
d. by the Rev. Brewin 
Woodhall, to Mrs, Ruth Marsden, 


Staley 0. 

N—TAYLOR—Sept. 24, at Hope Inde 

reenacres Moor, O 

remo al 3 Miss Hannah Tay lor, both of Coro- 
ation-s : . 

LOCKH ART—OLIVER.—Sept. 24, at Arthur-strest 

n by ww 9g Bd wee A G 

hart, of Harpenden ordsh to Mary Oliver, daugh- 

ter of Mr. H. J. Oliver, of Chatham-place, Wal worth, end 

Genser of the late Rev. John Chin, of Lion-street, 
wo 


WALKER ARMITAGE.—Sept. 25, at the Upper Independent 
Chapel, Heckmondwik 
bury, Joseph Walker, 
relict of Mr. Robert Armitage, of Heckmoudwike. 

UIRE.—Sept. 25, at Craven Chapel, London, 
the, M. A., of Great Yarmouth, the 
dent minister, of Great Yarmouth, 

r. William Squ re, also of Great Yar- 


MUNRO—YOUNG.—Sept. 25, at Regent-square Church, Lon- 
don, by the father of the bride, Colin Munro, Kaq., of 
Brisbane, Queensland, eldest son of Captain Munro, Dollar, 
N.B., to Mary Neill, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Young, 
of London, and granddaughter of the late Rev. De. 


Waug 
JOHUNSON—PEARMAIN.—Sept. 25, at the Congregational 
, Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, by the Rev. Joseph 
Stockbridge, Samuel Welton, eldest son of Mr. J. Evans 
ohnson, of Walworth, to Mary, youngest daughter of Abra- 
am Pearmain, Esq., of Steeple Moi den. 
GRAY—HIRST.—Sept. 29, at Oxford-place Chapel, Leeda, by 
ay, of Burley-street, to 
Lockwood Hirst, of Kirk | 


hillito, of Dews- 
„ Of Dewsbury Mills, to Jane, 


Rev. W. Tritton, Inde 
to Eliza, daughter of 


: W. Wul 
s engaged one day, he left a student in Baral Ja oni 
room, aud went into an adjoining | — Leeda 


Oct, I, 1862. 


—— — 
— 


“me DEATHS. 55 
. 41. —4 at Mai near K Houth 
. 
Raf -S. . 90, at Aylesford, Kent, the Rer. Raward 
Sneed Masih, Mada eaman Of Southwell and vicar of Ayles- 
Cc 
| 


in his eightieth year. 
YTON.—Sept. 21, at Bath, aged nineteen, Miss Zarah Ellis 
— of the Rev. John Clayton, formerly 

Poultry Chapel, A 

—Sept. 24, at 11, Kingsland-crescent, Rebecca, the wife 

of Mr, James Bull. 

NEVILE,—Sept. 26, at 5, Albion-road, St. John's W. to 
5 855 a her husband, Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
er Ne vile. * 

THOMAS. 28, at 64, Peter’s-road, Mile-end, aged three 
years and eight months, Annie Ellis, daughter of the Rev. 
John Thomas, of Sion New Chapel. 

RICHARDS.—Bept 29, at the Arboretum Lodge, Worcester, 
aged sixty-one years, Mr. John Richards, late glove manu- 


facturer of city. 
ACN tely, Mr. William Forbes Mackenzie, of 
Portmore, N. B. As a legislator, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie’s 


„ M 
hee ot The beth, oa tive lonases ip 1 with the parent- 
— — — 
Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGH, Lorpox, Monday, Sept. 29. 
Though the arp As En wheat this morning was only 


0 
BULL. 


moderate, it w and nearly the whole was 
Fine Freter et 2 fair an ob ower sates than Monday last 
but the trade for inferior a, 42 


tions continues extremely 
dull, and aales v enen, Maing barley was ls to 2s 
per qr, and fo 11 grinding full chea 
a limited 1 Phe trade for beans Rod peas wae Tull, 
at — r last weck prices. The arrivals of forvign oats 


during the week were very moderate, but th good 
many offering by rail, and such were from 6d to is 5 


r 
under the prices of this day se’nnight. Fine fresh old reid 
oats were fully as dear as last Mo » but inferior sold slow 
at 6d per qr decline, 


BREAD.—The of wheaten t opolis 
are from 8d to al ousehold ditto, i tomas * 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, IsL moro, Monday, Sept. 29. 


There was a full average supply of on 

ways b in meant e Or the whale 
owly, ata on rates. ith 

— beasta, as well as from * — 


l we Were seasonably 
well supplied, but their weight and qualit b 
means — All er less lon than on 


t 

on the d for them be 
heavy, at a decline on late of Slbs, and at which 
a clearance was not effected, A very prime and 
crosses 4s 8d per Iba, but general top for 
beef did not exceed 4s 6d per 81 The from Linooln- 
ede f e d. 2 . e 
0 : o ous 

breeds; from 7 Scots and crosses; and 


; 

3 

i 

7 

E 

i 

2 
17 


8 

3 

: 

4 

g 

b 
27175 
g EFT 


5 & ¢@ s. d. 8. d. 
f. coarse beasts. 3 Oto3 2 Prime Southdown5 2to5 4 
nd quality .8 4 8 8 Lambo 0 0 00 
o large oxen. 3 10 4 4 Lge. coarsecalves 4 0 4 6 
Prime Scots, &., 4 4 4 6 Prime small: , “¢ 8 6 0 
Ooarse inf. sheep. 8 6 8 8 ehogs 3 10 4 4 
* uality . 8 10 4 4 Neat em. porkers.4 6 410 
122 8 6 2 


Suckling calves, 100 t0 216. Quarter - old store pigs, 19s to 398 each, 


NEWGATE awp LBADENHALL, Monday, Sept. 20. 


The supplies of meat on sale at these markets to-day is 
moderate. Good and prime beef, mutton, v and pork, 
move off somewhat freely, at full quotations. Inferior qualities 
are in slow request; nevertheless prices rule firm. 


Per Slbs by the carcase. 
u. d. 8. d. . d. 3, d. 
Inferior beef 2 8 tos 0 Small por . .4 80 6 0 
Middling ditto .8 2 8 6 Inf. mutton .8 8 3 10 
large do. .8 8 8 10 Middling ditto .4 0 4 3 
Do. small do. .4 0 4 2 6 T 
Large pork, . .4 0 4 6/Veal. . . 8 10 4 8 


PRODUCE MARKET, Tonspav. Sept. 30. 
Tca.—The business transacted in this market has been 


next. 

Suaar.—There has been but a limited amount of business 
transacted in this market, although good and fine descriptions 
of West India are without change in price. In the refined 
market the operations have been steady at previous rates, The 
quantity on offer is large. 

Correr.—The market has experienced but a limited inquiry 
both for foreign and colonia) descriptions. Native Plantation 
and Ceylon, however, have maintained previous prices for good 
and fine descriptions. 

Rice.—Only a small amount of business has been done in 
this market, and in several instances the regorded | 
have been somewhat cheaper, particularly for inferior qualities 
of Hast India. 

SaLTPETRE.—The amount of business recorded for British 
refined has been to a greater extent than last week, chiefly 
for home consumption; and quotations have tended upwards. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. 29.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 5,581 ns butter, and 1,064 bales of 
bacon; and from fore 10,791 casks butter, and 687 
bales of bacon. The Irish bu ter market ruled very quiet during 
the week, but a limited amount of business was transacted, 
and where sales were effected, a decline of ls per cwt was sub- 
mitted to, Foreign met a fair sale, some descriptions de- 
clined 23 per cwt, The bacon market ruled firm, the supply 
of prime fresh meat not being equal to the demand. 


POTATOES.—BorouGH AND SPITALFIRLDs, Monday, Sept. 
29,—The arrivals of home-grown potatoes to these markets 
are seasonably good, and the supply of French qualities is 
moderate. Generally speaking, the trade is quiet, yet, com- 

ed with our previous report, the changes ices have 
mh unimportant, Kent and Essex Regents 80s to 110s, 
Rocks 708 to 858, French 65s to 70s per ton. 


WOOL, Monday, Sept. 29.—Since our last report there has 
been only a moderate 5 transacted in Bugtish wool for 
consumption in the manufacturing diatricts; but several 
rather large parcels have changed hands for export to France 
and Belgium, at late quotations. The market is fairly supplied 
with most kinds. 

BEEDS, Monday, Sept. 29.—The market for cloverseed 
remains without alteration in business or values. New winter 
res, with larger supply and small demand, are noted 6d to 
bushel lower. samples of canaryseed are more in- 


quired for, at full prices, 
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average — and the quotations 7. oN aval stores 
are dull, and prices have a Wownward tendency. PROTEOTED Rim. 1 — ROYAL 


FLAX, HEMP, r COUR 4 8 , Saturday, Bent. 27.—The flax PATENT, 


market contiues very aK) with “ RAMP 

Hemp is in moderate request, 8 being at c Ss Ai 

401 to 401108 per ton. Jute moves off lowiy. on former term ) U 

but the value of coir goods is well fox 12 “hing te hy 
COALS, Mond 9. — Market heavy, : the rates of | soap, water, and fuel. All who have 

last day. — 12 Lambtons 188, den a Main I6s sd, — most simple, 8 

Tees 1786 9d, Thorpe 168, Holywell 188 6d, Hedleys 16s, Tan- Machine ever invented. Asa C BN fore for 


field 12s 6d, Hartieys 16s, South Kelloe 10 6d,—Fresh arrivals | it is remarkably effective, and worthy the attention of DA 
27, left from laat day 9.— Total, 36, KEBPERS. 


V. 
Established dara r N. . 
Machines are now in constant 
e. CB yl Sept. 222 NN rn x * — — 4 oan 2 Ne upwards of Try &e., Au., kept ready-made, 
ve; nev leaa, prices rded with each 
488 to 48s . cwt on are 4 t. wiry 6d for the Rat — Direotiona for use are forwa Machine; and 


basers assured that attention to the instructions TEET 2 
months, and Sd for January March delivery. Rough fat — — bony. satisfaction. A= Deere ee | KOS 7 
is selling at 28 6d per Slbe, READ WHAT OTHER PROPLE SAY :— Lond Established 


Bernera-stree 
— — we | From the Rev. JABEZ BURNS, D. P., of Paddington, Author | Dentists, 2 
MEAs ²⁰¹ ü ̃ ͤͤHʃẽ ö -l Ca ee of Christian . Sketches and Skeletons of 


2 bl 


* — of the 
GLENFIELD dina 


W r 


po OPIN ee H. BAILEY uy 
ATION BRNATION AL 


wel 7 — 2 . 


. cit tnt . F 
od senor 


Sermons,” ‘* Pulpit 9 ia,” Light for the Sick i. hich supersedes all Metala, and soft. ts 
* 2 ormons, w au or agen 
Idderlüsements ' Room,’ ant — . other — a 1 hitherto the fruitful — of so many evils to the mouth — 
re ** Your y, Boston: ot 
and by its use a month's washing is got through in tive hours — YY ——— n 

W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a YOUTH | and a-half, and the clothes are much more thoro oughly c cleansed | presents a —— a surface, pre- 

of good abilities, in his eighteenth year. Has served | than by the old system, which involved the Ia A inoon- | veuting any lodgment 5 thus avoid- 
ar er I prod age. er | betaahs too Ncaauhiamed tanh — ee 
of hie m 's failure. n P 0 

Addrees, Mr Combes, Wallmoad Perm, Tisbury, Wilt, Ari, 18 the ie and Breadth "of — 


’ From Commander JAMES STUART. R. N., Stratford, Essex. 

ROMAS eee 

ren deeds (eke hele Bek — ted accomplishes all it * „ to do, and is a great to 

J 8 yy ew gem gg 8 te J. MAKEPBAC Union Chapel, Luton, . No. 764, Aug., 1885. 
Bridge-street, ‘Edinb — gare ot Mr. d. C. Stemard 10, South) e have to acknowledge the l arrival of the * Washing 


veth permanently restored 
Machine.’ It was tried yeaterday, and the results are bri — 11 Conwaliation 1 every i 


on t 
N ONCONFORMIST. — BACK NUMBERS | warhing ovary formigit me Sood wash only once in thes be We er 
ifference in woman's wages and 
1848,—Jan. 5th to May 10th inclusive; June 7, 21; July 19; the oot of ne ridding us of the nuisance of — | Single Teeth, from Ss. Sets from Five Guineas, 
October 4, washings. he linen ‘looks beautiful,’ having a better — — — —— 
1849.— March 28. oolour oy the old process. Moreover, there was no boil- 
188 yen is Mays 28 50 veo 30; A t6; Sept. 10, 24. — * ar . *. font 27 
51.— Fe a u Au 0 
1882.—April 14, 21; Mey , 161 dune 2, J 25; Augun 4,'18; | Ye Ir. DAY, euerer eige- TEETH | TEETH t 
e a7, 1 Your Wash achine answers admirably, It does 
1854.—January 4. 3 . 1 accomplish a month's * in 
** W 7, 14. three * ine is even m r ree cue te thoes OSTEO EIDON. WHAT IS IT? 
to Z., * nformist Office, 18, B verie-atreet, | to do. For the 
Fleets reet, E.C ** * * N pillow-cases, table 1K toilette 1 Be, without pre- we * March „ 10. im, 008 
— | viously soaking them. r ABRIEL’S self-adhesive tent inde- 
AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYB! | sinless. 1 am Eil b cl ap ee eek rf ae 2803. qunstibie NIBBRAL, TRETH cad BLSSIBLS GUNA, 
GILLINGWATER'S ANTRAPILATORY is the best | Do Known ane’ lt ne 4 du i 1802," | without without operation. 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rasty hair dyed instantly Copy of a letter forwarded to a lady residing near Andover, by | One set late * mastication of 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least % Feb. 19 is Ae Machine’ adver- | articulation. usual ovat. 
injury to hair or akin, and the ill effects of bad dyes rem 2 tised by Harper Twelvetrees anawers so well that my wife MESSRS, GABRIEL, 
peor, e and by the — e ‘ would on no acoount from it, 1 had inspected THE OLD rand DanTests 
1 a in th — ig 8a, éd., 5a. 6d,, and prove of — 1 The A of Mr. Twelve ’ machine 1814), 
quired, and am perfootly satiated with the ork it accom- 124, 34, LOD yy | 
AIR DESTROYER for removing #0) su EU — r are somewhat = 2 the — 
fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms. nnovation. Lou m » be certain u 0 W 
figurement of female beaut is rere remov 78 machine that it gets fair play. This fact alone is 4 high oom- | ru 42 
article, which is easily ly epptisd. , and certain la effect. in kes, | mendation of the machine. —I am, madam, &., do. | — gratis. For 
with directions for each. Sent free to any railway | From JOHN KELLY, „O. R., Rosoommon. bint e Tretia 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and d . Having used the- Washing lachine’ for several weeks, 1 cry aa 


the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 96, Goswell-road, Beware of leased to inform you that is turned out several batches of 
Counterfeits, 2 in a few minutes, and se perfectly clean that the 9 to the City n next are the 
bystanders were astonished. I think it is beyond the reach of | Silversmith's. 
ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 1 ay a cheaper, more simple, and „„ One visit only requized from County Petienta. 
WATER’S QUININE POMADBS prepared with ean- goat Mr. W. H. COULTAS, 1 ie * 
bald patches where no vitible dens of roota exist, and prevents . Teceived the “Washing Machine’ Ae, and we used it| IR. RICORD’S ESSENCE of LIFE 
the hair falling off. In bottles 8s. Gd. and 5a, 6d. May | yesterday. It does its work well, and is all you represent it to meee to the 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, | be.—Jan. 28, 1862.” weeks. are js 
W. Gilli ater, 96, Goswell- road. Sent free to any railway “ From Mrs, JACKSON, Warwick Hall, — rr 17 
station. eware of Counterfeits. I have fairly tested tested the ability of your Washing at lls, or four or ties for 
sli Pal * martian, fot ee 4 
much quicker easier o old p e laundroes 
RUPTU RSS. at firet was certain that no plan could equal her own, but is ee ay Sey * . Kintered ot 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. now a convert to your process.—Feb, 22, 1863.” : 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT neee 


London, OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROOATION ; 
LEVER TRUSS, Derr round the „eber ud iho * Walled Meebdas twice, and consider R an Bifectual Cure for the Hooping Gough, withous 
nivahtages lat. Facility of applioation ; fad Parent freedom vn Aretrate article, | T Hl is soarosly any drouble with it ss | internal Medicine, 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; rd. 1 It may be worn with ee ee So tg ag gt 


ashing T Tis isthe only dia 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day ab eight ocloes, £00 Wan aver hy tee. WR wie the eeting internal Mediu te 


oon without 


of time, labour, soap, and fuel, my wife says that our wash was 

4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without : 4 _. | venience of er 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly =, from 4 2 — one-third of what it has usually cost us Children, are too well Myon fe need Si to need any comment. 
observation. ) m Mr. F. P. HUBBARD, Chemist, Walaall 2 oi 883 

„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified „Our washerwoman used the ‘ Washing Machine“ last week, | une — — 
approbation; aud we strenuously advise the use of it to al] | We find that the washing is 4 much more expeditiously, perienced, 11 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot | and with much less labour, than formerly; also that there ae. Dantes: rey Ape 
sv fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other | a great saving in time, labour, fuel, &c., and that the clothes diet, 2 22 wa 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest | come out of the wash a much better colour chan by the old mee 
sitisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazelle, | process.—Feb. 18, Bena poy ae * "Yor the tg of the . 2 to prevent 

Reco ded by the following eminent Surgeons: — Willian. From » Smarden, ‘ 2 signed 
raten, Ha „Fk. 3 of Surgery in King’s College, | ‘To-day I have been, superintending assisting in the rst | Bottle, and the name of 
Surgeon to Hospital, &.; G. G. Guthrie, operations of the Washing Machine.“ We have succeeded 
Burgeon to igs Col * Weatzainator ‘Ophthalmic Hospi a; W. capitally. It does its work well, and so far I pronounce it | Price 4s. per Bottle, by most 2 
Bowman, Eaq., F.. 8. Assistant-Surgeon to King's College excellent, and a great acquisition to the list of bousehold 
Hospital ; T. Callaway, Kaq., Henlor Assistant-urgeon to Guy's utensils, I can testify most satisfactorily as to the saving of AH A 8 LL WwW ISKY 
Hospital ; W. Coulson, Esq., , Surgeon to the Magdalene | time, labour, soap, and fuel. We had a heavy five weeks’ K N N H 
Hospital; . Blizard Outing 2 F. R. S., Surgeon to the towel, "All wer pin soak Sone eye Be — 22 VERSUS COGNAO BRANDY, 
. ey, i — Prinee commenced washing about eight o ‘look this mo and all This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the Gnest 
Albert; Robert Liston, Kaq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Sur- | Was finished by half-past I have usually two | brandy. It is 
yeon to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Ed., | Women one day, and one woman the second.—Feb. 30, 1802. nan a ms * 
b. R. S.; and many others. re 4 tae 1 E a. d. re ouses 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Tius; | Nn 5 only adapted for 2 


Use, or as a Charn for a on Dairy. 1 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sendir g is a useful * 
ro circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, tot ae * +4 pa = ＋ an Pail Washing . * * 1 
Mauufacturer, No. 5, for otels, Schools, Public Institutions, 
Mr. WILITEH, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. N os sauna. * — 
Price of a Single Truss, 168, 218., 208. 6d., and 318. 6d, — 2, nee’ the Machines may be 
vatage, IS. 
Price of a Double Truss, 3%, 6d., 428., and 628. 6d. Postage, EVERY HOUSEEBBPAR 2 Zan KINGDOM B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharh, t 
ls, 


8d. SHOU park; Chief Offices: 169 and 266, Tottenham 
Price of an Un_bilical Truss, 428. and 52s, Postage, 1s. 10d. H ARPER TWELVETREES SOAP 
Post-ollice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post POWDER, for Cheap, Easy, and Expeditious Washing. 


Oflive, Piccadilly, „ It supersedes Soap and Soda, and contains neither lime, (Pale — — Best Coals only. —COCKERELL 
potash, ammonia, nor any or the injurious ingredients of and Co.’s price is now 246, per ton cash for the BEST 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. | put it in perfectly hermione de. , ends dr well 2. te the | SUREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 11 


ty 
titis perfectly harmless the 
The material of which tnese are made is * 22 Rhein pe Pe | as well as to —13, Cornhill, E. C.; — an Be 


— — — — 


ve the material, ad - 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and | like the destructive articles which are. r ee r ons Gee 
the best invention for giving efficient aud permanent support | off as imitations, HARPER TWELVETREES’ Soap Powder 
in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- | grRENGTHENS and IMPROVES the FABRIC, as may be | ~ — — 
te Win. er 9 light — mag red — under the lens of a microscope. Bold OALS. —By „ SCREW 8ST and 
Ai inexpensive, aud is u 0 ordinar d. ta . 
Price 43. Ad., 7s, 6d. 108., to Ibs. each. Postage dd. > a Seems Wen RAILWAY.—HIGHBURY ond — 00A. 


E ALSO DEPOTS.—No Travellers or Agen 2 

John White, Manufaeturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. RIGG8' AUSTRALIAN SATIN-GLAZE | Co.'s Price for HNTTON, ASWELL and LAMBTON 
ac gg — valuable and economical r* 3 — best House 1 — Myer tom (do wot from 

recommend it as the really Perfect Starch. One Po the Collieries by screw n da, 

F THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE | equal tonsarly Two Pounds of any other, and, as the irom | more under aiy  protex 1 — — 

of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, I cannot possibly stick, every description of une work can bo 17s. ; best small, : Silkstone, 

tion, or Biliousness, take Page Woodcock’s WIND PIL 8. ironed without fear of tearing. first-class, 20s. ; second-slass, 10s, ; rosa, 10s. and 1és. ; 

‘Ten years of success have proved them of sterling merit, Of A complete list of Harper Twelvetrees’ Domestic Articles 8 174. ; Hartley, 108. Od. Delivered, 

all Medicine Vendors at 18. 14d. and 28. d.; or free b may be obtained at the Shops where Herpes, eee Soap All orders direct to LEA 


post to any pat of Lange 
for fourteen or thirty-three stamps from PAGE D. WOOD- | Powder or W Machines are sold ; CO. 8, Chief O orth London Railway Stations, High- 
COCK, Chemist, Lincoln. MANUFACTOR , BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. |} bury, Islington, or 


ef v 
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o Lt(PURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE. 


LERGYMEN about to Furnish are most respec 
and 00. have jast published an entirely new and elegant “ILLUSTRATSD FURNISHING GUIDE 


216 well executed Designs of Cabinet and Upholstery, 
ward on application to intending Purchasers G 
for completely am Parsonage House, w 


such assistance, Every article 
CARBIAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Furniture, Iron Be 


informed that RICHARD LOADER 
comprising 


&o., which Guide they will be happy to for- 


RATIS and Postage Free. This valuable Pamphlet also contains an estimate 
sized wy bales i fom Ap dora much service to those desiri 
warranted for twelve months, and if found defective. Ali Orders are DE LIVERED 


RICHARD LOADER and Co., 


MANUFACTURING CABINET MAKERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, and GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
23 and 24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


Silversmiths, Electro- Silver Platers, 
Dressing-case Makers, and Cutlers, 


222, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


67 & 68, KING WILLIAM ST., 
LONDON BRIDGE, 


SUPPLY PURCHASERS DIRECT FROM THEIR MANU: 
FACTORY, QUEEN’3 CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SHEFFIELD, A.D. 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN,” TABLE KNIVES. 


‘* Nove are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade Mark, 
„the un,“ (gra: ted to their father by the Cutlers’ Company 
of Sheffield, June 26, 184>,) is om on the blades ; they 
are of the fest quality, with secure ivory handles, and do not 
come loose in hot water; the ditterencs in price is occasioned 
by the superior quality and thickness of the ivory 


ESTABLISHED IN 


Bole! 


handles. : 
Medium Best 
, | Quality: Quality. | Quality 
2E 8. d. E 8. d. £5. d. 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table Knives, 
Ivory Handles .. 12 4 0183 6 04 12 0 
One-and-a balf Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Knives, Ivory Handles. |1 4 0/114 6/2 11 0 
One Pair Meat ers. % 7 60 11 O10 16 6 
One Pur Extra Size ditto,....... 0 8 60 12 00 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Car vers.. 0 7 6/011 00 16 6 
One Steel for Sharpening........ O 8 00 4 0/0 6 0 
Complete Service 414 61618 69 16 6 
MANUFACTORY —QU&EN’S CUTLERY WORKS, 
SHEFFIFLD. 


BE NOT DECEIVED.— Look at all the In- 

ventions for 8 Knives before you purchase, and 
you will pronounce WORTH'S PATENT the most perfect and 
durable of any ; will last twenty yeara and cannot get out ot 
order, cleans and shar at one process. Price from 6s. 
each. Also, WORTH's PATENT RAZOR STRUP, which is 
— mary elious in etfect ; 38. and 4s., through the post 3s. 8d. 
and 48. 10d. 


S. L. Worth, Patentee, 293, Oxford - street, corner of Da vis- 
street, aud 77, Regent street, Quadrant. 


IANOFORTES.— INTERNATIONAL 
EXRNIEBITION.—-JURT AWARDS. — lass 16. Honour- 
able mention — Moore and Moore, John and Henry, for good 
and cheap piano.” Pianofortes extraordinary — rare excellence 
and ‘purity af tone combined with cheapnesg. Prices from 
Kighteen Guineas. First-class pianos for hire, with easy 


terms of purchase.— Warerooms, 104, Bishopagate-atreet 
Within, —— free, ch 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, Class 16. 
Medal Awarded for Excellence of Workmanship.” 


CADBY, of GRAY’S INN PATENT 
„ PIANOFORTE and HARMONIUM MANUFAC. 
TORIES, Liquorpond-street, London, offers his sincere thanks 
to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public generally of Dublin, and 
other parts of Ireland, for the liberal patronage bestowed on 
him during the last twenty years, «s a Pianoforte Manu- 
facturer, and oa to state, that having been assigned a First- 
Class Prize for their excellence, he is encouraged to maintain 
his increased reputation by renewed exertions in not only 
selecting the most skilled workmen aud material for their 
751 but also iu a constant and personal supervision 
of the samy, 


@ CADBY has just completed some beautiful Gothic 
Library Cottage Pianofortes, in oak, at prices trom Forty to 
Fifty Guineas each, and which are eminently suited to the 
wauts of students and clergymen. Specimens of these, and 
also of his Concert Grand, Bi-chord, Semi-Grand, and the 
a: most endless varisty of his Cottage Pianofortes, may be seen 
at the principal Music Warehouses throughout the kingdom. 


N.B.—For a description of C. CADBY’S Pianoforte and 
Harmouium Manufactories, see page 241 of the Illustratep 
Times, published Yth August, 1802. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


~—HEAL and SON have patented a method of making a 
Spring Mattress portable, The great objection to the usual 
Spring Mattress is its being so heavy aud cumbersome, The 
**sommier 3 Portatif” is made in three separate 
— and, when joined together, has all the elasticity of the 

Spring Majtreas. Aa it has no stutting of wool or hoise- 
hair it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring 


Prize 


Mattress is very liable; the prices, also, are much below those 
of the beat Spring Muttresses, viz. :— 

3 feet wide by Ofeetdincheslong . £2 5 0 

8 feet 6 inches „ i ‘ ; 2 10 0 

4 feat 70 97 ‘ 215 0 

4 feet 6 inches ,, a F 

5 feet * — 3 5 0 

5 feet 6 inches „ 1 3 10 0 


The ‘‘Sommier Blastique Portatif,” therefore, combines the 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, 
and clheapaess. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bodding. and Bed - 
Furniture, sent ire by post. 


HEAL and SON, 103, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


—_ 


RIZE MEDAL, 1862,— Awarded by the 
Jurors of Cluss 2, for tho GLENFIELD STARCH, being 


„ conormation by some of the moat eminent scientitic men of 
Vie vege ot the superior qualities ot this 


_ WORLD RENOWNED STARCH. 
Wotherspoon and Co., Glasgow aud London. 


„ 


NARTES DE VISITES PORTRAITS of 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS, Photographed and 
Published by Frederic Jones, 146, Oxford-street, London, W, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street). 18. each, free for 18 stamos. 
The Rev. WILLIAM LANDELS. 
WILLIAM ROBERTS, B.A. 
W. M. STATHAM. 
DR. ANGUS. 
NEWMAN HALL. 
THOMAS JONES. 
JOSHUA HARRISON. 
Dr. STEANE. 


L 
Photograph of BUNYAN’S NEW TOMB. Stereoscopic, 1s, 
each; Album, 6d. each. 


Cartes de Visites taken daily, 12 for 12s. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, 1s. ‘ 


An essential article of diet, recommended by the mo 
eminent authorities, and adopted by the best families. Pre- 
pared by a process to which long experience has given the 
greatest ection, and from Maize carefully selected fiom the 
choicest crops. It is prepared without fermentation, and is 
guaranteed to keep sweet for years in any climate. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lua and Prerains, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Preis’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and —_— &., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
univ 5 


TRADE MARK, 


HE ROYAL OSBORNE MIXTURE of 
TEAS, 


UNDER ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
Granted to 
MESSRS. FRANKS, SON, AND CO., 
May be obtained at their Warehouses, 
14, LITTLE TOWER-&TREET, CITY. 


The principal medical authorities, and the most influential 
Journals published throughout the United Kingdom, bear the 
— unequivocal testimony as to its claims on public 

avour :— 

Professor Brande says:—‘‘The odour and flavour of the 
Teas are unexceptionable.” 

Dr. A. H. Hassall remarks :—They are perfectly genuine 
selected from the choicest kinds, and of very superior quality 
and flavour.” 

4% delicious and invigorating beverage. The coveted 
be of the h aot 1 

a patent will render Tea a greater favourite than ever.” 
—Morning Herald. 

% marvel of excellence and cheapness,”—Grocers’ Journal. 

„A novelty in this department of trade, and eminently con- 
ducive to the object aimed at.“ — Mornin, Star. 

‘ “ y worthy the attention of the public. “ Sunday 
imes. 

4% Purchasers may be sure of a superior and genuine article, 
at a moderate price.”—lllustrated Weekly News. 

„The anixture is really very superior, and well deserving 


| public patronage.” Civil Service Gazette. 


% Messrs. Franks’ patent secures to the public that often- 
promised and much-coveted boon—‘a good cup of tea.“ 
Atlas, 

% Delicious in flavour, and combining strength and aroma 
in a remarkable degree.” — Weekly Register. 

„Strong without harshness, and superior in quality and 
flavour.” — Field. 

„We advise our lady readers to give it a trial.”—Christia 
World. 

% Everything that can be desired by the lovers of the ‘cheer- 
ing cup.’ ”—-Universal News. 

“A genuine first-class Tea at a reasunable price. It has 
deservedly achieved a high reputation amongst the aristocracy.” 
—John Bull. 

‘* Gnequalled for purity, strength, fragrance, and delicacy of 
flavour. — Patriot. 

„We have tasted this delicious beverage, and bear testimony 
to its superiority.” — British Ensign, 

“Superior to most Teas, even when sold at higher prices, 
especially as to strength, tragrance, and delicacy of flavour.” — 
Freeman. 

„Its admirable qualities ensure for it the patronage of all 
lovers of good Tea.”--Court Circular, 

„Most excellent,” — British Standard. 

„A superior mixture of Teas, combining all the excellences 
and beneficial qualities of the plant.”—Morning Post. 

“In the introduction of this invaluable Tea the Patentees 
have done the public good service.”—Chrietian Cabinet. 

4% The verdict of the Medical Fraternity, the Aristocracy, and 
the public generally, in reference to these Teus, Las been 
unanimous and deeisive.“— luquirer. 

“This vow far-famed mixture is remarkable for its purity, 
fragrance, und aroma.“ — United Service Gazette. 

„Wo have tried the Tea, and can speak well of its fine quality 
and rich favour.”— Wesleyan ‘Times, 

One PounD SAMPLES (price 4s., 5a., Gd., and 6s. 6d.) may be 
obtained as above, 

Airangements have been made to transmit all packages of 
tea, of dib, weight and upwaiis, to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom, carriage five. Delivery within six miles 
daily. 

Torma cash, Post-oftice orders payable to Franks, Son, and 
Co, Bankers; Mesars. Hankey, Feuchurch-street. 


== 


Fifth Edition, cloth, red edges, price ls. 6d., 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach's Text by Samuet SHarpe. 

London: J. Russell Smith, Soho-square. 


Price 1s. 6d. each, 


IBLICAL ORIENTALISMS ; or, Scrip- 
ture Science fur Sacred Hours. By the Author of 
* Steps to the Bible Mine.” 


No. 1.—OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 2.—NEW TESTAMENT. 


London: Ward and Oo., 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, 38. 6d. cloth, 


DIVISIONS AMONG CHRISTIANS, 
Viewed in Connexion with the Mystery of Lawlessness. 


Contents :—Essay 1. On Christian Unity—2. On the Unity 
of the Church—8. On the Kingdom of God—1. On the Apos- 
tasy—5. On Schism and Heresy—6. On Church History—7. On 
the Law of Disoipline—8. On Christian Fellowship. 

Wo have seldom been more agreeably surprised with any 
book than the one now before us. . We had not read many 

es before we perceived that the author is no common 
writer ; and we became so delighted with his vigorous and 
Scriptural way of discussing the subjects of which he treats, 


that we were unable to lay the bok down until we had well- 
nigh read it through,”—Evangeli o, July, 1862. 


London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST 
(First Section), A Companion to all the new Hymn- 
Books, containing 830 Tunes and Chorales. Voval Score, 5s. 
cloth ; 68. 6d. roan gilt ed Instrumental Score (on Nov. 
6d. ; gilt edges, 15s. (Second tion), 
containing 105 Chants, Sanotuses, Te Deums, &., ls. 6d. stiff 
covers: 28. cloth ; 28. 6d, roan, gilt edges, Tune Book and 
Chant Book bound together, 7s. cloth ; 8s. roan. 

It presents that combination of learning, with thorough 
appreciation of existing conditions, which might be expected 
to produce a model work.” — British Quarterly. 

“The neW tunes are very fiue—all are well and gravely har- 
monised. —Athenwum. 

The most classic collection of sacred melody in our lan- 
guuge.’’—Eclectic Review. 

„Simple, grand, effective. —Weldon's Register. 

„We never met with a more perfect tune-book.”—Socottish 
Congregational Magazine. 

** Apparently at the head of this movement is the Rev. 
Henry Allon—and the book referred to exemplifies the privi- 
leges enjoyed and the knowledge obtained of the music 
auxiliary to purposes of Divine worship.”—English Church- 


man. 

London: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row; Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; Novello and Co., 
Dean-street, Soho. Glasgow: Religious Tract Society of Scot- 
land, 35, West Nile-street. 


ALF-PRICE OFFER CONTINUED 
through the Present Year. The “SABBATH HYMN 
aud TUNE BOOK” Series, edited by Jonn Curwen (the 
Music harmonised by JAMES TuURLE, Neg., t of West- 
minater Abbey), is provided in the earnest hope of uniting the 
Sabbath-Schooi with the great congregation in the service of 
Edition J contains 520 Hymns and carefully 
selected, in the variety of its subjects, for the Con tion 
and Elder Scholars of the Sunday-school, with the addition of 
ninety-nine others peculiarly suited to children. The Hymns 
are printed so as to promote expression in singing. The prin- 
cipal Hymns have Scripture References to assist in the study 
of the Hymn before it is learnt by rote. Price EIGHTPENCE. 
Tunes to correspond with this book, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment, in Kdition K (123 pieces), Price ONE SHILLING. 
The same in the Sol-fa Notation, Edition T, price, in paper, 
FourRPENCE, in cloth, SIXPENCE, 

Edition A, the Congregational Hymns in large type—about 
seven of them—with the tune to which they are adapted on 
each opening. Price EIGHTEENPENCE, Ku on B, the same 
in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price HiGHT&ENPENCE. 

Edition L, Part A, Nine Congregational Anthems, with 
Pianoforte Avcompaniment, price TWoPeNce; part B, three 
ditto, price One Penny. tion M. the whole Twelve 
Anthems in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, price TuREEHALF- 
PENCE. 

Edition N, Forty-one Bible Chants (arranged on the prin- 
ciples of Elccution eo as to avoid hurry and confusion) the 
music in both Notations, price THREEHALFPENCE. Edition O, 
the same, in covers, without music, price THREEPENCE. 

Edition Q., Chants, Sanctuses, Responses to the Command 
ments, both Notations, price TWOPENCE, 

Edition G, Sabbath Hymn-book, large type, Ong SHILLING. 
Edition H, the same, with Bible Chants and Canticles, 
SIXTEENPENCE. 

The other Editions are combinations of the above. Edition 
O combines A, L, and N, Two SnILIINos. Edition D com- 
bines B, M. and N, One SHILLING-aNnD-TenPence, Edition 
E combines A, L, and Q, Two SnILLI NOS. Edition F com- 
bines B, M, and Q, Two SHILLINGS. 

A first and second supply may be obtained during the pre 
sent year at half-price, by application, with cash, to Mr 
W illiam II. Thodey, Richmond House, Plaistow, London, E. 

TESTIMONIES, 

‘‘ Tt seems to me that both Churchmen and Nonconformists 
may meet pleasurably on the common ground of this 
Psalmody. . . The collection is an admirable one on the 
whole, greatly varied, and comprehending many of our very 
best hymns, not often to be found in company,.”—From the 
Rev. George Butterworth, Incumbent of Deerhurst, near 
Tewkesbury. 

am delighted with the success of my teaching on Sundays 
since adopting the Hymn-book with Scripture references, My 
scholars loved their Hymn-books before, but now as now. The 
Divine blesaing does most assuredly rest upon its union with 
the Bible.’"—From Mr. Wm. Hughes, National School, Minera, 
acar Wrexham, 

London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


First issue of 10,000 copies, sewed, 6d., 


LETTER to J. S. S., Eaq,, on 

‘ HOMQOPATHY, by Jonn Epps, M. D., in reply to Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, Bart. 

rer popular effect the work of Pr. Eppe is incomparably 
the best reply that has yet appeared, There is, we think, no 
improving upon it—it is complete. Of all the pamphlets we 
have read in reply to Sir Benjamin, we have met with none 80 
tormidable. — öritish Standard, June 27, 1862. 

“To the point, caustic, logical, and in excellent taste.”— 
Monthly Homwopathic lie» iew, p. 433, July, 1862. 

London: James Kpps, 112, Great Russell-street, 48, Thread 
needJe-street, and 170, Piccadilly; and Kent and Co., Pater- 
noster- row. 


AMILY BIBLES, Presentation Bibles, and 
Church Bibles, with large Prayers and Altar Services to 
match, A large stock tor choice, Pocket Bibles, Eray er-bookr, 
and Church Services in chuléess variety. Without exception 
the largest, cheape-t, and best bound stock in tlie kingdom,— 
At JOHN FIELD'S gieat Bible Warehouse, 65, Kegent's- 
quadrant, comer of Air-street. Cutalogues gratis. 


1 ILIUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, 
with pearly 300 Bible Pictures, à Pictorial Sunday Book 
tor the Youngs, handsomely bound, price 48. 6d., originally 
published at 128. Sent post tree from Field’s great Bible 
Warehouse, 65, Regent's quadrant, Every family should 
have this pretty book, 


Oct. 1, 


Tur. INTERPRETER for OCTOBER, 
Ad., contains—Papers on the Lay Church and the 
Cloriell Ch Church. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
court; and all Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for OCTO- 
BER, 1862. No DLXIV. Price 28. 6d. 
CoNTENTS :— 
Ten Days in Richmond, 
Caxtoniana.—Part IX. 
No. 13.—On Essay-writing in general, and these Essays in 
particular. 
No. 14.—The Sanguine Temperament. 
Germany, and her Prospects. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: Salem Chapel.—Part IX. 
Iphigenia in Tauris 
Gaster, the First M. A, 
‘TicKler II. again 
Italy and France. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


{RASER'S MAGAZINE for 
TOBER, 28. 6d., 
CONTAINS, 

The Opium Revenue of India] What is Truth ?—A Page from 
Considered in Connexion] the Covenant. By Shirley. 
— Mr. Laing's Last Bud-| Autumn. By Astley H. Bald- 
get win. 

A First Friendship.—A Tale. | Adrian. 8 Tale. 
Chapters XII. and XIII. XI.—-XIV 

North and South. —The Two] Art for Artifloers. By G. J. 
Constitutions, By a White] Cayley. 

Republioan. Concerning Re a an Long 


Notes from Numidia.—The| Ago By A 
„Graude Kabylie.” The Sixth Quarter of the 


Spiritualism. World. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 


— -- -—- 


and Oo., Statipne®s’-hall- : 


O C- 


Chapt ers 


Just published, price 6s , the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXX, 


_ THB NONGONFORMIST, 


1863 


Ü — — — 


— — —ͤ—ô—. —ͤ—— — ſ — — — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, OCTOBER 1. 1862. 


THE WORKS of 
containing—THE L 


OW 
an TEMPLE ; iM Vol fit, 


Improvement of that 1. „ that a 2 Man is the Temple 


of God. Edited by This Raiti 
be completed in Six Ee 5 finely iy battled on bes 
price 58. each, in cloth boards 


on will 
t paper, 


PICTURES of HINDOO LIFE; or, India 


without the G 
fine Coloured —. eve. 
cloth boards. 


and India with the Gospel. W 
Is, cloth boards; Ia. 6d. — Ba 


Pm | UNSREN POWER. Large Type Tract 


IMPLE raver. 23 Series. No. 
1,103. 1s, per 100. 


poor OLD ABEL. Narrative Series. No. 
1,103. 2s. per 100 


* YOU WANT a HELPER} 


Monthly 
Messenger. No, 220. 


18. 4d. per 100, or 2d. per dozen 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOWE. 


VOL, I., CONTAINING— 
the MAN'S CREATION in a HOLY but 


THE BLESSEDNESS of 
RIGHTEOUS. 


1 VANITY of ths MORTAL 


MUTABLE 8TATE. 


With a GENERAL PREFACE, by HENRY 
ROGERS, Eaq. 


VOL, II., GONTAINING— | 
A TREATISE 2 1 DELIGHTING in hi hes REDEEMERS TEARS WEPT OVER 


LOST SOULS, 


1 REDEEMER’S DOMINION OVER the INVISIBLE WORLD. 


The whole work is Edited by HENRY ROGERS, N. 


paper, price 58. each, in cloth haar 


=" 


It will be — in Six Volumes, 8 vo, finely printed on beat 
The Life of the Author, by Mr, ROG 
Volumes of this important work follow each other at short intervals. 


us, revised, will form a Saventh Volume. The 


* 


ALSO, RECENTLY 


| ‘| A NCIENT EMPIRES : thelr Origin, dus. 

88 co Ns. 75 . and Results unin iew of the 

4 Gatholiq View of the Roman Question. hehe re Migrations of of Mat ind. 8vo, (s. cloth 
and his Commentators. 

Mr. Clough's Poems. 


"Tuomas Ghali 14 Scott, and Ba ard Irvi 
N Omas Ts, Ww rvin 
arnh . 


Mr. Hear 2 * Dr 
Bcienoe, 


Political Opi n — Northern States. 
. Books of 8 1 suitable for Reading Societies. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Ternitz. 


7 IE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXII., price 6s., for OCTOBER. 
ENTS. 

1. Muir's Life of Mahomet. 

2. Mendelasohn’'s Letters. 

3. Arndt and his ——4 Poetry. 

4. Gibraltar and Spa 

5. French ien 
¢. Medieval 
8 
9 


— — * 
ee 


Preaching. 
Illusions and Hallucinations, 
„The Church of England in 1862—What Next? 
. Epilogue un Aftaira and Books. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, 


OCTOBER I., No. XXXVII., price du., 
[HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
Cornwall and the Cornish. 
he Elizabethan Poets. 


odtand. 
4 urisprudence, 
. Edward Irving. 
The Bible out of the Pulpit. 
. Trollope’s North America. 
Brief Literary Notioés, 
London: Henry James Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria-lane. 


HE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR for 

OcTOBER contains :—1. Dr. Angus on Chtistian Churches. 
Paper the First: Ancient and Modern Independenoy. 2. Con- 
cerning Poverty and its Advantages. 3. The 7 
Railways and 1 on Common Lite and 
The Two Sides of a Thing. 5. France without God: from sibs 
death of Louis XIV. to present fits contianed), 4 Gariba ldi 
and St. Paul at 4 ason — fig e Karens. 
8. Topics of the Moh : The Bicentenary Celebration—The 
Case of the Abolitionists, 9, Poetry: Aids to Reflection. 
10, Short Notices of Books. 


London: Yates and Alexander, 6, Horseshoe-court, Ludgate- 
hill, E. O. 


J TAX LEISURE HOUR, No. 
Oct. 4, price Id., contains :— 

The Forged Will. Chapter XII. 

Fascinating Power of the Serpent. 


The Tourist in Ireland. V. The Linen Capital: Belfast. 
Under the Matterhorn. 


Ledesdale Gran range: a . 9 1 Fields and Corn Fields. 
‘oe ay v. an 
* ny 


London : 56, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


atc r 


2»2„7——nũ[ 


562, for 


ME SUNDAY at HOME, No. 440, for 
Oct. 4, price Id., contains :— 


Alderman an ee Monmouth. 
Fire-Worsh ‘ip and Astrology. Chapter I. 
Last Days of Three Spiritual Heroes, 


The Buried Quarrymen. Chapter I. 
On Making a Will. 


A Lost Horse Shoe. 
The Pulpit in the Family—Righteousness and Peace. 
Pages for the Young—The Two Rivers; Scripture Enigma, &c. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
a 11 Booksellers. 


Just published, No. 22, price Id., 


HE COTTAGER in TOWN and 

COUNTRY. With Engravings of Hugh Miller’s First 

Day in the Quarry—The Fisherman'e Cottage—Nelly and the 
Heavy Basket—Pay-day—The Laundress’s Family. 


The First Day in the Quarry. | Children’s Page—Little Nelly 
„The Wise Woman.” Cole. 
A Few . to Mothers—Be | The Rich Poor. 
Cour The Mountain Robber. 
The — a Cottage. Hold on and Climb High. 


Poetry—He Liveth Long who | The 9 Anchor. 
Liveth Well. Wag 


How t. to make both Ends meet. 


56, Paternoater-row ; and all Booksellers, 


IHE REFOR 
its BAXTER. . ORM ED by te Re Aer Wi 


Edition. Imo. 2s. 6d. clo 


v, Witaas es merry D. 


* me 4 


ISSUED. 


a agen for ALL SEASONS, With a fine 


la, cloth pda; 18. Od 
ee 


HE SILENT COMMORTER. Oentsining 
r of Scripture, printed on Sheets of Paper in Large 


secured on a Roller, Designed for Chambers of 
Hoapitals, de, 2s, 


| Tur GREEN PASTURES 1 Texts on Sheets of Paper, in Large Type, as above, 3, 


The Religious Tract Sooiety, 56, Paternoster: row, and 164, Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers. 


/ Now ready, 
THE SHILLING QUARTERLY. 


E L I 0 R 
ConTeNnTts or No. XIX., Coe 1862.—1. News 


A * 


2. Milton on Temperance—3. Bread and the Bakers 42 
men’s Halls—5. Haunted Home—6. International Temperance 


and Political Gonvention—1, Review of Books, 
London: B. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 


On the 10th inst., price 68. cloth, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


Tue WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. # 


Verse, 
„% The Conolu 

will be published early in December 

trait of Mr. Hood, 


Edited by his Son, Comic and Serious, in Prose and 


* (VI, and VII.) of this 0 
» with an Original Por- 


London: Edward Moxon and Oo., 44, Dover-street, W. 


This day is published, price 1s., 
TAE THREE TABERNACLES: a Ser 


Preached at the 


VAUGHAN, PD. D., Vicar of Doncaster, Chancellor of 
Cathedral, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, late 
Master of Harrow School. Published by request. 


mon 


j Opening of St. Peter's School Chapel, 
York, on Tuesday, September 16, 1862. By Cantus Joux 


York 
Head 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, 


Covent-garden, London, 


IE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURES, 


CHEAP EDITION, 
Separate Volumes, price 8s. Gd. cloth. 
DR. WARDLAW’S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


Dg. YATGHANS, sae Aang of the COR · 


DR. HENDERSON 


1 DIVEN E INSPIRATION, 


55 Abends HOLY SCRIPTURE VERI- 


Dk. “ALEX ANDERS, THE CONNEXION 
HARMONY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 


DR, BENNETT'S, THE JHE GY of 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHUR 


and 


the 


REV. WALTER SCOTT'S, IB EXISTENCE of 


EVIL SPIRITS PROVED. 
DR. HALLEY’S, THE SACRAMENTS. 


2 Vols. 


DR. PAYNE'S, THE DOCTRINE of ORIGINAL 
DR. ‘DAVIDSON’S, THE ECCLESIASTICAL 


POLITY of the NRW TESTAMENT UNFOLDED. 
DR. STOWELL 


„ The Third and Fourth issues still be 
the 8rd, con — 


8, THE WORK of the nr. 


prioe Ar. and the 4th, —— — Halley, Part , 


aud Pye Smith's Scripture and Geology, price 
ch 


pom worn : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s- 


THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE, 


Just published, 96 pp., crown 8vo, price One Shilling, 
A VISIT to the COTTON DISTRICTS. 


London; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s- 


churchyard, 


Just published, with Portrait, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 


price 14s., 


— 


EMOIRS of the LIFE and GOSPEL 
LABOURS of STEPHEN GRELLET. Edited by Bxx - 


JAMIN SEEBOHM, 
„We consider this book one of very 


great interest and value, 


and, as such, it is our duty and privilege, by the most hearty 


recommendations, to contribute tow 
Evangelical Magazine. 


“4 — me Grellet was a remarkable man, and for 


Sar corre be held in revered and grateful 


Be e REO 


a ite wider circulation.“ 


many 


| 


aye. 


Just published, elegantly bound in cloth, price 4s, Cd,, 
Tee 25 K. of t FAMILY PRAYERS ; Com- 


of Scripture, fadluding Prayers 
for Maree 5 @ Pnsnvrxn of the CnUNOu. 
2 W. Kent and Oo., Paternoster - row. 


A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK, 
Now ready, le eh a vo, 500 
h 
M. e „ 
0 “ 


Up „eite Lonsdale,“ 
een trom the orld,” 


ye orders should be — N to the Publisher, Mr. John 
Cording, 31, Paternoster - row. 


T SINNERS FRIEND. 8vo, large type, 
ls., cloth, flush, ls. Gd. ; cloth, gilt edges, 28.; 10mo, 3d. 
863rd Edition, completing nearly Two Millions, 


on} Warren Hell and Co., “Caxton Steam Printing- 
Ar Oa — Nishet; Simpkin ; Hamilton; Snow; 


4 * 9 
— — — — 


N. B.—An entirely new Edition of the above has just boon 
issued. Medium 32mo, price 2d. 


— — 


TO TEACHURS AND OTHERS, 


Now published, mounted on cloth and rollers, and varnished, 
price 8a, od., 


A CHRONO-GEN EALOGICAL CHART of 
BIB ISTORY, from Adam to 4. p. 100 ; showing 


e Or after the Del A., on ‘one large 
th 82 0 uge, 0 
Nd NORMAL SO SCHOOL: the True 

Model for a National Kd By Jau GALL, Sen. 


2288 of 5 * ae eaty's 2 A e 


Tea members of Tr 


as ne ON p. 272, price ta d., 


men, and all oor ki 1K A. ool ge B claim or 
ge the right of guperintending who 
Rat conosco note 
most important of kal eabjeots, 
ATLASES LATELY PUBLISHED, 
_ SCHOOL 4TLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPH 


mom, containing ge peated inclu, 8a, 6d. 


1 Ia. Od 
Do., Blank Map Atlas, 1 aps, meridian lines only 1s. Od. 
Gall and 2 omg 6, George-street, Edinburgh. Houlston and 


Weight, London 


Hee 


Sele oes ond 2 122 tor 
8s. 64. in postage stampa, addressed to Williauws Vreeman, 102, 
7 A. O. 


AUTHORS, &e.—W. FREEMAN is pre- 
pared to Print and Publish all MSS. «pproved by hun. 
For 8 . see * Plans of Publishing,” sent free on 
one postage stamp.— London: Wiliam Vreeman, 
102, 141. F. C. 


D Dr. 


Readers of the best Literature, in Town or are in- 
vited to apply for the current number of ‘UDIE'S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR,” and to make their selection of 
Books fer autumn and winter reading trom the ample lists 
contained in its pages. The books that obtain the widest 
circulation at Mudie'’s Library commend themselves to the 


t of in ent readers of every class. These lista, 
been el. ber. at the main sources of the general 
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CHAPPELL & CO O. 8 


NEW 
50, NEW. B 


ROOMS, 
OND-STREET. 


„3 


PIANOFORTES A 


ND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


N ADD. 5 
FOR SALE 


ECON D-HAN D, 
OR HIRE. 


| 


These beautiful Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., 
and form a collection unequalled by that of any other Establishment. | 


The Instruments are classified in the following manner :— 


ROOM No. 1—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY to SIXTY GUINEAS. , 


ROOM No. 3.-PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS: 
also HARMONIUMS of the best kinds. 


ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 

ROOMS No. 5, 6, 7, and 8, are appropriated to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for HIRE, and 
include Instruments of every kind, by ALExanpRE, Broapwoop, Cottarp, Erarp, &e. 

Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by every recognised maker, and of 

forming a far more correct judgment of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different 

factories, the acoustic properties of which necessarily differ greatly, and frequently deceive the ear even of the 


most skilful. 


The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’'S Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An 
immense assortment may be seen, suitable to the School-Room, Church, or Drawing-Room, ranging in price from 


Five to Eighty-five Guineas. 


Any Instrument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire 


satisfaction. 


A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 1862 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO : a very elegant 


Pianoforte, of a small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect 
touch, admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &o. Excellent for 
22 in tune, and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action yet made. 
Price 25 Guineas, either in rosewood or walnut. Height, 3ft. Ain. 


CHAPPELL'S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE,—To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROAD- 
WOOD and COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most 
perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the 
same simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 
. the country, where the more complicated actions are objecti e to the 

uners. 
In elegant rose wood case, with full fret, similar in all respects to other in- 
struments at 50 Guineas, price 35 Guineas. In splendid walnut (similar to 
other 60-Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, 


penne 50 Guineas; or, in handsome walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument 
(unlike other Cottage Pianofortes) Three Strings, and the fullest Grand 
Compass of Seven octaves, It is strengthened by e possible means to 
endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfect in auy climate. The 
wor p is of the best description, the tone is round, and rich, and 
the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand. The case is of the most elegant 
— in rosewood, the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. No 
Pianoforte, in all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at 
the same price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HAR- 


MONIUMS.—ALEX ANDRE HARMONIUMS and PIAN OFORTES of every 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 
NEW FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEX- 


ANDRE, the best of all makers. In oak case, with a compass of Fonr 
Octaves. Perfect for the Cottage, School, or Choir. Price Five Guineas, At 
CHAPPELL’S 50, New Bond-street. | 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEX- 


ANDRE. with Five Octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. These Instru- 
ments are lower in price, and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. De- 
scriptive Lists sent on application to CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond- 
street. 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of 


keys, by ALEX ANDRE.—No. 1, with double ap ern 8 stops, and 34 rows of 
vibrators, in rosewood case, 45 Guineas. No. 2, with double key-board, 22 
stops, and 6 rows of vibrators, in rosewood or polished oak case, price 70 
Guineas. These instrumtnts surpass all others for Church purposes, and are 
equally adapted to the Organist’s use in a Drawing- room. ey are especially 
manufactured to resist the ill effects of damp, which is too common in 
Churches, and are consequently not liable toderangement. Testimonials to the 
ö superiority of the Alexandre Harmoniums, from Professors STERN DALE 

ENNETT and Sir GORE OUSELEY; also from Dr. RIMBAULT, Mr. 
GOSS, Mr. TURLE, Herr ENGEL, and the most eminent Professors and 
Organists, with full Descriptive Lists, will be forwarded on application to 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS. 


Guineas. 
No. 1. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood case 25 


description, nearly (if not quite) as as new, at greatly red ces. 
Second-hand Instruments of every d = and in great variety, by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CHAPPELL, KIRKMAN, Xe. 


» 2. Eight stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood ase 35 
„ 3. Sixteen stops, percussion action, additional blower, voix céleste, &. (the best Har- 
monium that can be made eee eee eee Coes e 6 e 60 


An Immense Stock of Second-hand Planofortes and Harmoniums. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


Published by ARTHUR Mialz, at No. 18, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, London; and Printed by Kopert Kinston Burr, Holborn-hill, London.— WDnIspar, Oct. I. 


